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Keep Your Looms Young 


With Draper-made repair parts you can maintain the original condition 
of your Northrop looms permanently. They are made to fit. Putting 
them on the loom does not disarrange other parts. 


Some loom parts break; some wear out. Replacing them with parts 
made with the same accuracy of design and finish keeps your repaired 
loom like a new loom. 


And then there are improvements. Our research department is at 
work on them all the time. They are standardized. They fit. You 
take no chance. Other parts are not disarranged when you apply them. 
Many of these improvements come to you as straight repairs. Some 
you have to buy as entire mechanisms. Either way they fit. 


With mongrel repairs you are always in danger of expensive: fitting— 
that usually gets some of the standard parts out of shape or out of 
place or just enough off some other way so that the operation of the 
loom is just a little less efficient than before. 


Each use of mongrel parts and its attendant “just a little less efficient” 
pushes you looms down the road towards old.age. 


Draper repair parts fit Draper machines. They keep them young. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Georgia and Spartanburg South Carolina 


4 a Copyright 1917 by Draper Gorporation. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


September 11, 1930 


October 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


will be devoted to the 


Southern Textile Exposition 


Brimful of intensely interesting news and sidelights relating to the Exposition, this number will reach sub- 
scribers just in advance of the opening and will also be distributed from our booth during the week. The 
Southern Textile Bulletin is the ONLY textile journal with circulation confined exclusively to the South, 
leads all textile journals in Southern circulation, and is therefore the logical medium for exhibitors to use in 
connection with this great Southern event. Concerns not exhibiting will likewise derive unusual benefit 
from representation in this issue because of its timely and unusual news features and increased distribu- 


tion. Regular rates will apply. 


Forms Close Early—Reserve Your Space Now! 


1866 1930 


There is But One Best in Everything 


“Tuffer” 
Card Clothing 


You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


Established +866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cotton Cloth 
Letterheads 


Boost the Use of 
COTTON CLOTH 


at the Following Prices: 


21.00 
43.75 
75.00 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING CO, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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More Efficient Cleaning 
with WHITIN TWO BEATER 


Plus savings of 
40% in labor 
50% in space 
50% 


in power 


That is the actual record in one mill which has 
produced 2,500,000 pounds of uniform lap on 
one Whitin One Process Picker. 


More than 1,000 Whitin Machines 
-are in use in the opening and picker 
rooms of over 200 mills. The ex- 
perience gained on these 1,000 ma- 


chines has been combined to produce 


ONE PROCESS PICKER 


this new One Process Picker. It is avail- 
able in several arrangements to suit the needs 


of any type of mill. 


Space does not permit description of the many 
improvements in the Whitin One Process 
Picking System. A comprehensive booklet, 
“Whitin One Process Picking,” will give you 
This booklet is of 


vital interest to every progressive mill execu- 


full information. however. 


tive. Mail coupon below for your copy. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
send me your new booklet “Whitin One 
Process Picking.” 
Name 
Address 


City. State 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE ... MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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DOMINIO 


Part of the group of three Automatic 
Spoolers. The Warpers are just beyond. 


TEXTILE CO., Lrp 
Mt. Royal Branch 
Montreal .... P,Q. 


HIS mill, one of the best 

known in Canada, installed 
Barber-Colman Spooling and 
Warping equipment’ in 1929, 
and are well satisfied with the 
performance and production of 
the machines. Yarn handled is 
principally 21s and 28s. 


“ 
Wh 


The three High Speed Warpers are 
self-contained units, being fitted 
with individual electric motor arives. 


| | The Dominion Textile Co., 
| | Limited, is a combination of a 
number of prominent Can- 
adian mills. Barber-Colman 
Spoolers and Warpers have 
been adopted and are in use 
in the Company's mills at 
Drummondville, Magog, and 


i =. Sherbrooke, in addition to the 
Mt. Royal Branch shown 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Follow the Line of Least Resistance 
a a « when selling Yarn Dyed Fabrics « « « 


3 


You have Widely 
troubles advertised and 
enough widely known 
without adding trade-marked 
unnecessarily merchandise 
to them... always sells 
easiest... 
FRANKLIN Process 
HERE may be, for example, other automobile finishes as good as 
| “Duco,” but automotive salesmen don’t talk about them or attempt 
J to sell them, because they would meet with so much resistance that 
the effort would be uneconomical. “Duco” is the only finish that rep- 
resents known value to the customer. | 

There may be likewise other colors in yarn dyed If you use Franklin Process Fast-to-Bleaching 
fabrics as consistently good as Franklin Process, Colors you don’t have to even talk about them. 
but it is uneconomical to try toconvince yourtrade You can identify them with the Franklin Process 

that this is so, because they know nothing about Fast Color Label. This is “enough said” with the 
the other colors. average converter, manufacturer, wholesaler. or 
But your trade does know about Franklin Proc- retailer. The Franklin Process Label quickly and 
ess Colors. These colors are advertised in full convincingly disposes of the question of color 
color pages once a month in the leading dry goods _ quality. 
trade magazines, also by impressive spring and fall There are other advantages to Franklin Process 
campaigns in the leading dry _ newspapers Fast Color Identification too numerous to men- 
: and by extensive direct mail efforts. tion here. The complete story will be mailed on 
: If you use Franklin Process Colors in your request to any textile executive. Write on your 

fabrics you can talk about them with the assur- business stationery, or if more convenient use the 

ance that they will be a point in your favor. coupon. 

7 DEN FAS T COLOR S 

Main Office and Plant: FRANKLIN Process Co., Proyipence, R. 1. | New York Office: 40 WortH STREET 
Branch Plants at . GREENVILLE, SoutH CAROLINA . CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
FRANKLIN Rayon Corporation, Provipence, R. I. 
FRANKLIN Process Co., Providence, R. 1. 
ip Please send me complete information about your Fast Color Identification Plan. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS DYED _ 

Address 

fy, AND LIGHT 

Adv. No. 365 


Master Salesman 


Fast Color Identity is Now the 
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VV fabric will be swept into | 


popularity by a new tide of fashion? 
What fabrics will recede with the 
ebbing tide of discarded fashions? 
What tubric will be the hit of the new 
season... and how can it be made... 
most profitably ? 

Vexing questions like these have inspired 
American Enka to work closely with 
fashion forecasters, merchandising men 
and practical technicians to render a 
research service to Soneeion cutters, 
weavers and knitters. 

Let us work with you. Let us share our 


findings with you. Let us show you the 


new fabrics and the new finishes which 


> 


AMERICAN 


have been developed. Some are entirely 
of Enka yarn; others combine Enka 
yarn with silk, wool and cotton. 

Let us assist you in shaping your iinire 


production policies. Talk with a repre- 


sentative of American Enka at your 


earliest opportunity. 


American Enka yarn is now available 


in 50, 75, 100, 150, 200 and 300 
denier, standard or multi-filaments, in 


skeins Or On cones. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 
Philadelphia — New York — Providence | 


Chicago — Chattanooga — Kannapolis 
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What You Will See at The Exposition 


LANS for the opening of the Ninth Southern Textile 

Exposition in Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., from 
October 20 to 25 are rapidly being completed. About 
200 exhibitors have reserved space and the show this 
year is expected to be fully as comprehensive as those in 
previous years. Practically everything needed for the 
modern textile mill will be on display. 

The Exposition officials are preparing to take care of 
20,000 textile men who are expected to visit Greenville 
during the week. 

The bleaching and finishing of cotton goods, which is 
now such an important part of Southern industry, will 
be given marked attention by a number of exhibitors. 
Chemistry and dyeing will also figure prominently in the 
displays. 

The Southern Textile Association will hold its annual 
autumn convention on Thursday, October 23rd. They 
have secured for their speaker, Dr. Howard Rondthaler, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

A distinguished speaker of national reputation will also 
address the textile section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, which holds its convention Wed- 
nesday, October: 22nd. 

Other important technical meetings will be held dur- 
ing the week. Everything is being put in readiness for 
one of the most interesting expositions ever held. Assur- 
ances have been received from hundreds of prominent 
mill executives that they will be present. 


Déscriptions of a number of the exhibits to be seen 
this year are given herewith. Others will be published 
from week to week until all of the exhibits have been 
included. 

The pictures accompanying the sketches are those of 
sales representatives of the various companies who are 
to attend the Exposition. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., will show mechani- 
cal equipment and a complete set of samples of cork roll 


coverings and of corkboard insulation for insulating tex- 


tile mill roofs. In addition a motion picture taken in tex- 
tile mills during the past three months will be shown. 
This film was taken right in the cotton mills and shows 
cork covered rolls of various kinds in operation. 


Following are the representatives who will be in at-. 


tendance at their booth: W. B. Tucker, G. H. Batchelor, 
A. M. Dorn, R. C. Trask, T. L. Hill, D. T. Starkey, E. V. 
Carlquist. 

Armstrong Machine Works will show a glass model of 
their trap operating under steam pressure by which means 
the cycle of operation and the non-air binding and self- 
cleaning features may be observed. 

O. E. Ulrich, factory representative, T. H. Rea, wales 
manager, and H. P. Ackerman, North Carolina represen- 
tative, will be in attendance, Booth No. 336. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., will oc- 


‘cupy Booth No. 202, with Perry J. Edwards, factory rep- 


resentative, in charge. Wylie K. Lee, president, or Fred 


V. Hallam, assistant sales manager, will also probably at- 
tend. The complete line consisting of the various models 
of Clipper lacers, including the new Speed lacers and Clip- 
per belt cutters with safety features and Clipper belt 
hooks and connecting pins, will be shown. The electri- 
cally operated Clipper Ship will also be there, which will 
add to the interest of those attending the show. 


The Crane Co., Chicago, exhibit will include valves, fit- 
tings and specialties made of bronze, iron and steel for 
use on steam, water, oil, air and ‘gas in connection with 
textile mill power plants, process lines, etc. 


The representatives of Crane Co. who will be in attend- 
ance at their booth, either for a part of or for the entire 
show, are as follows: Mr. Baxter, Jr., manager exhibit 
department, Crane Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. F. Lahl, sales 
engineer, Crane Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Marshall, specialty 
salesman, Crane Co., Asheville, 'N. C.; J. A. MeMurry, 
sales engineer, Crane Co., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Middleton, 
sales engineer, Crane Co., Birmingham, Ala.; P. F. Sack- 
ett, manager, Crane Co., Greenville, S. C.; L. J. Spencer, 
manager, Crane Co., Atlanta, Ga.; J. F. Stewart, specialty 
salesman, Crane Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. H. West, 
manager, Crane Co., Asheville, N. C.: 


. The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, O., will show Duriron 
acid-proof. pipe, fittings, tank outlets, pot eyes, pumps and 
valves, as well as Durimet acid-proof sheet, bars and cast- 
ings; also Duriron circulating jets, as used in chemic 
make-up tanks. 

The booth will be in charge of W. H. Scott, of Dayton, 
O., and George P. Davis, of Charlotte, N. C 


The Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, will ex- 
hibit in Booth No. 206, several sectional models of the 
Fisher automatic controlled specialties for handling 


steam, water and all fluids. 


They will have some gas regulators for the interests of 
those who are involved in the use of gas in their plants. 

They will be represented by A. A. Hutchinson and Paul 
Elfers, both of whom are sales engineers. 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co., Div., Kennett Square, Pa., wil! 
show roving cans, roving trucks and combination doff 
trucks, and a general line of textile mill receptacles, fea- 
turing the Dreadnaught Truck, which is a three- ply lami- 
nated construtcion with steel inside and out. - 

Ralph Woods, sales manager, and Roy G. kdpeson, 
Carolinas representative, will be in attendance. 

Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., will exhibit in Booth 
No. 110. The display will consist of several different 
models of the Finnell Electric Floor Scrubber-Polisher 
suitable for mill and factory operation as well as addi- 
tional auxiliary units such as the Electric Vacuum Mop- 
per, Mop Truck, etc. 


An outstanding feature of the exhibit will be the No. 
90 Finnel combination scrubber, absorber and polisher. In 
this machine are combined both scrubbing and water ab- 
sorbing facilities as well as waxing and polishing. 

The Finnell representatives present will be Jas. W. Far- 
ris, vice-president and director of sales, Elkhart. Ind.; A. 
P. Sears, district manager, Atlanta, Ga.; R. L. Phillips, 
district manager, Greensboro, N. C.; E. E. Bennett, dis- 
trict manager, Nashville, Tenn. 

Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, will exhibit in Booth 120, 
a line of throwing machinery, including a new Model 3° 
Double Deck Twister, operating on grenadine, and also a 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Sales Representatives Who are to Attend Textile [:xposition 


WEBB DURHAM 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


WM. P. DUTEMBLE 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


FRED H. WHITE 
Stafford Company 


ERNEST L. WOOTEN 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


JAS. S. COTHRAN 
Link-Belt Co. 


JOHN L. DABBS 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 


GEO. F. BAHAN 
Emmons Loom Harness P 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 


ROBT. I. DALTON 
Whitin Machine Works 


H. M. BARKER 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
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What You Will See at the Exposition 
(Continued from Page 7) 


“Duplex” machine throwing hosiery tram. A 40-inch 
Fletcher “Whirlwind” extractor will also be in operation. 
Representatives who will be in attendance at the booth 
will include R. J. Bartholomew, chief engineer; W. A. 
Kennedy and F. W. Warrington, Southern representatives. 


H. & B. American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. L, will 
exhibit one of their new single- beater finisher lappers 
equipped with the Ramsdell automatic self-doffing calen- 
der; also one of their new Model 1930 spinning frames. 

They expect the following representatives will be in 
attendance: J. Carlile Martin, Southern agent; Fred Dick- 
inson, Southern representative; Thomas Aspden, Southern 
representative; Arthur J; Drabble. Southern representa- 
tive; Fred Wright, Southern representative; J. W. Rim- 
mer, Northern sales agent. 


Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C., will exhibit in 
Space A-136, which is in the annex. It will feature good 
electrical wiring in textile plants of all description. In 
a part of the exhibit will be shown General Electric re- 
frigeragfors and water coolers, of which the H. & G. Re- 
frigeration Co., a separate but associated corporation, are 
the distributors for the State of South Carolina. R. S. 
Huntington, DuPont Guerry, Jr., J. H. Howard and L. J. 
Spiers will be representatives in charge. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harrison. N. J., will exhibit 
Hyatt roller bearings of various types and sizes suitable 
for every kind of textile machine. Also a completely 
Hyatt equipped loom frame with sections of the bearing 
housings cut away so that the action of the bearings may 
be observed while the loom is in operation. : 

In attendance will be Geo. H. Woolley, Jr., textile appli- 
cations specialist, Southern district; F. U. Naughton, Jr.. 
textile applications specialist, Northern district; W. L. 
Iliff, sales manager, Eastern division. 

The Lunkenheimer Co. will have on display a complete 
line of valves, boiler mountings, oil cups, grease cups, 
lubricating devices and other engineering specialties in 
bronze, iron and steel, suitable for all prevailing pressures 
and temperatures. 


Sectioned samples will be on display, enabling visitors 
to observe the outstanding construction features of Lun- 
kenheimer products. 

The exhibit will be in charge of field representatives, 
W. Kenneth Bishop and E. Leonard Hertenstein. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., will demonstrate the 
flexibility, quietness, and practical workability in a very 
novel manner. Through the medium of a Neon lamp syn- 
chronized with the pitch travel of the chain, a stroboscope 
effect will enable observers to watch the true rocker ac- 
tion of the Morse rocker joint. This drive is mounted in 
a highly polished mahogany finish wood cabinet, and has 1 
plate glass front to permit ready observation. In addi- 
tion, a chain drive set up to demonstrate the high effi- 
ciency of the disc oiler, the chain speed reducer, with cover 
removed, and the chain flexible coupling will be shown. 

The Morse booth will be in charge of Harry E. Mat- 
thews, manager of the Charlotte branch office. A. B. 
Gray, general sales manager, and others of the Morse per- 
sonnel also will be on hand to discuss mechanical details 
with those interested. 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will show their 
line of canvas baskets, trucks and shipping hampers. 

The exhibit will be in charge of N. I. Mekeel. 

Oakite Products, Inc., in Booths Nos. A-47 and 48, will 
show samples that have been processed with Oakite in 
boil-out, bleach, degumming, dye bath, fulling and soaping 
operations. Rayon, eombinations of rayon and silk, silk, 
cotton and wool products will be exhibited. 

Oakite field representatives, L. W. McCann, E. Moline, 
H. J. Canny, R.‘H. Bailey, W. A. McBride, W. L. Gruner, 
M. E. Patterson and L. H. Gill, will be in attendance to 
‘answer inquiries. D. A. Hearn, of the New York office, 
will also attend. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia and Greenville, S. C., 
will oceupy Booth 123. 

Particular care is being given to planning an intensely 
interesting and educational exhibit showing the flat steel 
heddles, frames, reeds, drop wires, etc. 

The booth will be in charge of Mr. Littlejohn, Southern 
manager, and his Southern staff, well known harness ex- 
perts, and visitors in addition to making it their headquar- 
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new type 


ters are invited to bring their harness problems along for 
technical assistance. J. J. Kaufman, president, and R. J. 
Freitag, treasurer, will visit the Exhibition. 


The S K F Industries, Inc., exhibit, Spaces 113-114-115, 
will feature a display of equipment of great interest to 
every mill executive, superintendent and foreman. There 
will be a model spinning frame on which will be mounted 
both plain bearing spindles and S K F roller bearing spin- 
dles with indicators showing the power consumed by each 
type. In connection with this frame, a blade bending de- 
vice will be shown, demonstrating the advantages of the 
hardened spindle blade as employed in the S K F roller 
bearing spindle. 

During the show, headquarters will be maintained at the 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 

Those in attendance at the S K F Industries, Inc., ex- 
hibit will be R. H. DeMott, H. A. Fonda, N. Miller, R. W. 
Franklin, K. W. Meklenburg and G. F. Langevin. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., will show an 
extensive line of the new Graton & Knight “Tension Ce- 
mented” leather belting, as well as rubber belting and 
link “V” belting. 


A complete line of textile specialties will also be shown 
such as leather loop pickers, staff and doll pickers, leather 
lug straps, check straps and harness straps. The new 
revolutionary Graton & Knight 50 leather picker, and the 
new adjustable harness strap will also be shown. 

A eomplete line of woven textile lug straps will- be in- 
cluded in the exhibition also. 

Miscellaneous leather products will include round leather 
belting, leather packings, cements and dressings. , 
Those in attendance will be H. W. Tuxbury, sales man- 
ager specialties division; C. C. Andersen, Greenville 
branch manager; O. D. Landis, Charlotte branch manager: 
D. A. Ahistrand, Atlanta branch manager; J. C. Ruf, Bos- 


‘ton Branch, manager; E..G. Monigle, assistant advertising 


manager. 


Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., with factory located at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and offices at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and New York City, will have a display in charge of G. L. 
Morrison, Spartanburg, 8. C., Southeastern representative. 
Other representatives attending will be C. T. Lassiter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. O’Con- 
nor, from the New York office, and H. A. Horan, from the 
Cedar Rapids office. 

The display will consist of corn, and all products made 
therefrom at their Cedar Rapids, lowa, factory, including 
standard, special and thin boiling starches, gums, corn 
syrup, corn sugar, corn oil and corn gluten feed and meal. 
In addition they will have a display of textile products 
finished with their products. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., will exhibit the 
Reeves variable speed transmission, of standard designs, 
also special designs of transmissions, equipped with the 
remote electrical control and also automatic 
electric control. 

C, L. Erwin, who has had a very broad experience in 
the application of Reeves variable speed transmissions to 
all kinds of textile mill equipment, will be in attendance 
during the convention. 

The Bristol Co. ,Waterbury, Conn., will show recording 
psychrometers for making permanent records of relative 
humidity and recording pressure gauges, Bristol’s record- 
ing thermometer controllers of the two pen type in the 
Bristol’s large three compartment cases, having the relays 
all internally mounted and the instrument self contained 
in every respect. 

They will exhibit Bristol’s B. K. motor valve, Bristol’s 
lever type counters, Bristol’s recording thermometers, 
Bristol’s double service type air operated controllers, mer- 
curial industrial stem thermometers; Bristol’s recording 
air operated controller as well as air operated diaphragm 
valves. 

They will have Bristol’s strip chart wattmeters, port- 
able voltmeters, portable recording refrigerator thermom- 


eters and other equipment, located in booths where man- 


ufacturers require them. 

In the Bristol Co. booth there will also be a large dis- 
play of Bristol set screws and Bristol’s belt lacings which 
include set screws and wrenches. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass., wil! 
exhibit the largest ring in the world as well as the small- 


est and every type and description of ring in between, in- 


cluding the new type of ring developed for rayon twisting. 
A full line of steel plate, cast iron and brass holders, as 
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to Attend Textile Exposition 


H. L. SEVIER 
HARRY DALTON Borne, Scrymser Co. WICK ROSE 


Viscose Company 


Viscose Company 


E. M. TERRYBERRY MAX EINSTEIN 


EXT M. PERRY 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. Standard Chemical Products Co. ‘* oF ngage 


Detroit Graphite Co. 


STERLING GRAYDON MAT OUSLEY | E. A. TERRELL 
Carolina Specialty Co. U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Terrell Machine Co. 
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What You Will See at the Exposition 
(Continued from Page 9) 


well as guide wire sets and traveler cups will also be 
shown. 

Wm. P. Dutemple and the Southern agent, Webb Dur- 
ham, will be in attendance. 

The United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, O., 
will display drills, grinders and buffers of the latest type, 
and M. A. Gordy will be in attendance. 


Ww. 0. & M. W. Talcott, Inc., Providence, R. L, will 
show a full line of the Talcott safety belt fasteners for 
use in textile mills, and sample fastenings and copies of 
the certificate of approval for the use of these fasteners 
on belts in textile mills. 

Samples of Acme patch fasteners for torn and weak 
places in a belt. 

Photographs showing the comparative strength of va- 
rious types of fasteners and pocket calendars for distri- 
bution. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. will feature a pinata 
board showing samples of cotton goods and products used 
by that company; and, among these, will be tape, cord, 
and Micarta and other insulating materials. 

The new Westinghouse loom motor also will be exhibit- 
ed. This is a welded frame motor designed for loom ap- 
plication. Another product displayed will be the new loom 
motor control switch, an overload trip switch especially 
adaptable to textile mill use. 

The exhibit will include also the following: the new 
sealed-sleeve bearing spinning motor, a standard spinning 
frame motor with leak-proof and dust-proof bearings; 
De-ion linestarters and switches; nofuz panelboards; light 
ing equipment; safety switches; and an interesting device 
whereby the movement of a human hand controls the 
operation of a miniature airplane. 


Cloth Imports Lower 


Washington.—Totals of specified kinds of cotton cloth 
imported during the month of July were considerably 
below those for the same period last year, according to 
the monthly report just issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. Receipts of foreign made cotton goods for the 
first seven months of the current year are also well below 
imports for the same period of 1929. | 

Cotton cloth imports during July amounted to 1,698,- 
526 square yards, valued at $454,926, compared with 4,- 
297,729 square yards, valued at $1,065,701 imported 
during the same month last year. Imports during June 
this year totalled 1,999,447 square yrads, valued at $516,- 
056. 

Cotton cloth imports for the first seven months of this 
year total 20,031,468 square yards, valued at $5,264.- 
226, as against 30,401,482 square yards, valued at $7,- 
732,157 during the same period last year. 

Imports of lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cambrics and 
similar fine goods of average yarn number of 40, bleach- 
ed, unbleached, printed colored or fancy were 784,259 
square yards, a decline of 1,073,111 square yards com- 
pared with last year. Shirtings totalled 448,044 square 
yards, a decline of 822,154 square yards; sateens woven 
with not more than seven harnesses dropped 443,975 
square yards, totalling 131,719 square yards; and sat- 
eens woven with eight or more harnesses showed a slight 
decrease of 3,830 square yards. 

Imports of voiles were 2,817 square yards compared 
with 88,575 square yards last year, while crepes were 
33,329 square yards, as against 34,402 square yards. 
Imports of dotted swisses were 43,587 square yards, com- 
pared with 52,159 square yards last year. All jacquard 


woven cloths other than swivel or lappets were 166,288 
square yards, and 274,670 last year, while ginghams, two 
or more colors, 20 to 59 average yarn number were 500 
square yards compared with 48,129. 


SoUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Southern 
Textile Exposition 


Textile Hall 
Greenville, S. C. 
October 20th to 25th, 1930 


Marvelous machinery, modern appli- 
ances and devices, and scientifically made 
mill supplies which will reduce manufactur- 


| ing costs. 


Every visitor will see sis latest creations 
of the shops at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, October 20th to 25th. 


Cotton mill executives cannot afford to 
miss this show. Exhibitors are preparing 
instructive and most interesting displays. 


Southern manufacturers keep step with 
the progress of cotton manufacturing in 
every branch through the Southern Textile 
Exposition. At intervals of two years 
manufacturers of textile machinery and 
supplies send their products of latest design, 
and their best mechanics to operate them. 
Their most skilled engineers and technicians 
come to demonstrate and explain. Every 
improved method of manufacturing and 
preparing goods for markets may be seen. 


Write to us for a room reservation, or to 
your railroad agent in regard to special 
rates. Southern Railway will operate from 
Atlanta, and from Greensboro, special Pull- 
man cars, leaving about midnight, to be 
parked at Greenville the following day and 
returned that night. At Greenville passen- 
gers may leave luggage in cars. ren ies 


Textile Hall 
Corporation 


i 
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It’s all a matter of 
the way theyre made 


Rockweave baskets, trucks, and hampers can stand 
all the rough treatment you give them! That’s a 
pretty strong statement. But we know how care- 
fully, how scientifically these products are made. 
We know the quality of material used, the kind of 
men who do the work. That’s why we’re willing to 
recommend them even to the textile industry! 


Look at the materials in these Rockweave prod-. 


ucts. Frames of highly tempered steel—reinforced 
against sagging, warping, or bending. Top rims 
heavily padded with chrome leather. Trucks of clear 
oak and maple. Casters, handles, eyelets and shoes 
especially designed for long service. And all cover- 
ings of Triumph Duck—an exceptional material, 


made right here in our own mill, and subjected to 


our own severe tests. 


In spite of their superior construction, Rockweave 
products are priced right in line with the market. 
Whether your requirements call for special or stand- 
ard sizes, we can fill all orders protmptly. Address 
inquiries, and requests for a free booklet giving in- 
formation on all Rockweave products, to 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 


CANVAS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DIVISION CALLAWAY MILLS 


LAGRANGE, GEORGIA 


September 11, 1930 
Prices of Ply Yarns Show 
Loss 


HE following letter from Sydney P. Munroe, manager 
of the Cost Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
has been sent to executives of all yarn mills: 


“A particularly unfair and unjustifiable situation ex- 
ists in the yarn market in respect to the differentials in 
prevailing prices for single and for two-ply yarn:- Au- 
thentic quotations indicate that 20-2 carded ball warps 
now sell for only % cent per pound more than 20-1 
carded ball warps, and that a difference in price of only 
34 cent per pound obtains between 30-2 and 30-1 carded 
ball warps. Indeed, it has not been uncommon at cer- 
tain times recently to hear of ply yarn selling for the 
same price as single yarn of the same number, or even 
for a lower price. ge 


“Careful cost studies regarding carded ball warps in- 
dicate that, taking account of interest on investment, the 
manufacturing cost of 20-2 is 2.63 cents per pound 
higher than that of 20-1, while the cost of 30-2 is 4.39 
cents per pound higher than that of 30-1. Even without 
cost for interest, these differentials are 2.45 cents and 
4.08 cents per pound, respectively. 

“These cost differentials are so obvious that justifica- 
tion of them should be unnecessary. However, they con- 
sist of the very evident increase in labor cost amounting 
to 1.05 cents and 1.77 cents per pound, respectively, plus 
the increased overhead resulting from the ownership and 
operation of the expensive twisting equipment, which in- 
volves increased power and supply consumption, increas- 
ed depreciation and interest charges on this machinery 
and on the extra floor space it requires, and even increas- 
ed taxes where such are based on the value of the prop- 
erty. 


‘On the basis of authentic cotton and cloth prices ob- 
taining on August 29th the average carded yarn mill 
faces the following losses per pound on the -yarns speci- 
hed: ; 

20-1 20-2 30-1 30-2 
Including interest on invest- 


2:i2¢ 


ment 
Without interest on invest- 
ment 1.70 3.54 1.22 4.26 


“This unsound price relationship in respect to single 
and ply yarns has obtained for years, and is doubtless 
based to a large extent on the incorrect cost methods so 
largely in vogue which apply all overhead charges at the 
spinning process, either by computing a so-called cost per 
average yarn number, or by developing an average total 
overhead cost per spinning spindle. Such methods ma- 
terially over-hgure the cost of single yarns and under- 
figure the cost of ply yarns. The mill employing such 
methods for pricing its yarns faces eventual ruin unless 
it can sell sufficient single yarn, priced on an inflated 
cost, to absorb the loss it incurs on its ply yarn sales. 


“That customers are aware of the relatively more fa-. 
vorable price quoted them on ply yarns, and that many 
mills are still misinformed as to their costs or indifferent 
as to the inevitable result, is evidenced by the fact that 
we are informed that some mills are accepting only or- 
ders for ply yarns although organized to produce single 
yarns as well.” 
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September 11, 1930 . 
| Crop Estimate 14,340,000 Bales 


Washington, Sept. 8—-Cotton production this year as 
indicated by the condition of the crop September 1 was 
announced today by the Department of Agriculture to be 
14,340,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, as com- 
pared with 14,362,000 bales indicated a month ago, and 
14,828,000 bales ginned in the 1929 crop. 


The condition of the crop on September 1 was 53.2 
per cent of a normal, compared with 62.2 on August 1 
this year, 55.4 a year ago and 56.8 the September 1, ten- 
year average, indicating a yield of 163.2 pounds per acre, 
compared with 155.3 pounds on August 1, 155.0 pounds 
last year and 155.1 pounds, the ten-year average. 


The total abandonment of acreage after July 1 was 


placed at 2.2 per cent, leaving 44,791,000 acres for pick- » 


ing, on which acreage the department’s estimate of the 
indicated total production was based. The area in culti- 
vation July 1, was 45,815,000 acres, and the average 


abandonment after that date for ten years, 1920-29, was 


3.5 per cent. The acreage to be picked, based on the 
average abandonment, used a month ago in computation 
of the August indicated production, was 44,252,000 


. @aCres. 


The drought apparently had little effect on.the cotton 
crop, it was reported by the Department of Agriculture. 

The indicated crop is 488,000 bales smaller than last 
year’s and 688,000 bales less than the average crop of 
the last five years. 


“The average yield was forecast at 153.2 pounds per 
acre, which is 1.9 pounds less than the average for the 
past ten years,” said the Crop Reporting Board in its 
review. 

“Condition of cotton was reported as 53.2 per cent of 
normal, which is 2.2 per cent of normal below last year 
on the same date. The preliminary estimate of acreage 
left for harvest was 44,791,000 acres, abandonment after 
July 1. this year being estimated at 2.2 per cent, com- 
pared with average abandonment for the past ten years 
of 3.5 per cent. 

“Abandonment was reported less than average in all 
States except Arkansas and California, in which States it 
was slightly more than the ten-year average. 

“During the past month boll weevil activity has been 
generally held in check by relatively hot, dry weather 


and the present prospect is that total loss from weevils © 


will be less than in any year since all States in the cotton 
belt proper have been infested with weevils except 1925. 
In that year. reports reduction from a full yield due to 
weevils was 4.1 per cent. While there are a few weevils 
in nearly all sections of the belt, the only States where 
they are present in considerable numbers are the Caro- 
linas. 

“The crop generally was reported to be maturing and 
opening quite rapidly and there are many complaints of 
unripe bolls opening prematurely because of the dry 
weather. This is especially true in the central part of 
the belt where the drought has been worst. 

“In interpreting yield per acre from the reported con- 
dition the department in this report, as it has for several 
years past, considered not only the general condition of 
the crop but also supplementary information of the prob- 
able loss from weevils.” 

GINNINGS 


Cotton from the growth of 1930 ginned prior to Sep- 
tember 1 was announced today by the Census Bureau as 
having totalled 1,878,253 running bales, including 43,309 
round bales. counted as half bales, and excluding linters. 


To that date last year 1,568,434, including 36,912 round 
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bales, had been ginned and two years ago 956,577 bales 
including 43,794 round bales. 

Ginnings by States to September 1 were: Alabama, 
146,983; Arizona, 2,999: Arkansas, 8,816; California, 
350; Florida, 19,225; Georgia, 302,725; Louisiana, 138,- 
428; Mississippi, 83,266; Oklahoma, 4,876; South Caro- 
lina, 49,525; Texas, 1,120,441; all other States, 619. 


Greensboro Jobber Now in Burlington 


Burlington, N. C.—General offices of Baker-Cammack 
Textile Corporation, formerly in Greensboro, have been 
moved to Burlington and are at Maple avenue and 
Spring street. 

The corporation markets hosiery and underwear as 
representatives of jobbers, chain and department stores. 
The New York office is at 1270 Broadway. 

Officets of the corporation are J. E. Baker, president 
and treasurer; R. E. Cammack, vice-president, and T. J. 
Clemmons, secretary. Mr. Baker said the object of the 
corporation in coming to Burlington is “a more efficient 
and economic service.” | 

Mr. Baker explained that he and his associates recog- 
nize this city as not only “the hosiery center of the 
South” but as well “an outstanding hosiery market of 
the country.” 


Cotton Goods Sales Show Increase 


By Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co. 

Sales for week before last were the largest since the 
middle of March and last week’s sales show a still fur- — 
ther improvement of 20 per cent. Sales of denims have 
been large and sales of fine and fancy goods the largest 
on record with us. 

Sales of fine and fancy goods for the last ten weeks, 
by the way, have averaged fully 50 per cent in excess of 
full production. 

Outside of the fine and fancy goods, gray goods activ- 
ity has been chiefly in the print cloths. Here there has 
been heavy trading, mostly for September-October deliv- 
ery, with a further advance during the week, of one- 
eighth to one-quarter cent on the principai numbers of 
38'%-inch goods. Naturally, such a large business means 


a considerable reduction in stocks, and, as production for 


the next 60 days at least is going to be on a very low 
scale, we have no further fear of weakness in print cloth 
prices. 

It is more than likely that, before winter, we shall find 
ourselves sold ahead once more on the leading construc- 
tions, and buyers'may no longer find it possible to place 
orders anywhere in the market for spot shipment as they 
could this spring and summer. 

Sheets and pillow cases did very well this week, too, 
and so did towels. Retailers have been doing well on 
both. ‘There has been comparatively little sign of in- 
creased inquiry for narrow sheetings and drills yet and 
this we are anxious to see. 

The print cloth manufacturers have lead in the matter 
of curtailment, and this is one of the principal reasons 
why the print cloth situation is clearing up earlier, al- 
though the fact that print cloths have been relatively 
lower than sheetings, of course, has also something to do 
with it. 

The corrective steps that have been necessary to clean 
up last year’s surplus have been very painful to us all, 
but they are fast accomplishing their purpose and we 
trust that the lesson may not be forgotten by any of us 
in the future that the accumulation of unsold stocks is a 
dangerous, unsound and unprofitable piece of business. 
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E should now keep in mind the remarkable recupera- 

tive powers of the United States as demonstrated 
repeatedly in the past. Ten years ago during a business 
slump wages fell off nearly seven billion dollars in 4 
single year, and yet out. of this era of widespread fear 
and distress we advanced rapidly into a time of record- 
breaking expansion. Not since the turn of the present 
century has there been any exception to the rule that a 
severe decline in trade and industry lasts no more than 
15 months. 


It appears that the long-awaited upturn in business 
-has finally come. Trade indicators published by the 
government and by economic agencies reached their low 
points in July or early August. The index of commodity 
prices touched bottom on July 19. Since then electrical 
power production: has increased, business activity as 
measured by bank debits has risen more than 18 per cent, 
the demand for electrical equipment has grown, the aver- 
age price of crude petroleum has risen, exports of farm 
machinery have gone ahead of 1929, and railroad orders 
for new locomotives-and cars are also in excess of those 
of last year. 


Business sentiment is more cheerful. Fear is com- 
mencing to give way to confidence. Bad news has be- 
come less of a shock and a chastened public is no longer 
inclined to run to foolish extremes of optimism. Mr. 
Ford and others are. expressing the opinion that the 
decade just commencing will be filled with developments 


of greater interest and importance than America has ever . 


known. 

The principle elements of the business depression have 
now become so patent that any further discussion of them 
is mere repetition. It is not today but tomorrow that 
should hold our attention. What has become of the big 
projects and the revolutionary changes that were under 
way. when the panic of last summer upset our plans? 
What of the mergers that were in the making? What 
has happened to the programs of our comparatively new 
institutions, such as the chain-store? 

People talk a lot about the distressing conditions in 
Europe. Let us not forget that the United States is the 
fly-wheel that governs the machinery of world business. 
It is the most important factor in removing as well as 
developing international business cycles. Our national 
income is greater than the combined total of all other 
nations, and being the world’s largest consumer of raw 
and finished products, we may be sure that trade activity 
throughout the world will be speeded up the moment the 
wheels of American industry start’ to move with increas- 
ing acceleration. 

Foreign countries are in far better shape than they 
were in 1921. The banks of the United States are in a 
fortified position. Although the volume of their credits 
outstanding, in the shape of loans and investments, is the 
second largest on record, they are carrying highly satis- 
factory excess reserves. 

Past experience has shown that the breaking point 's 
usually reached when the borrowings on securities ap- 
proximate 10 per cent of the market value of the listed 
stocks. That was the situation in 1920, in 1926 and in 
October of last year. At the present moment the bor- 
rowings are down to 5.40 per cent of market values, the 
lowest percentage reached since this computation was 
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Consumer 


BUSINESS 


By Floyd Parsons 


What's Coming? 


first reported. This means that Wall Street has rapidly 
put its house in order. | 

We are surrounded by problems to solved and work 
to be done. But let us not make the common mistake of 
fixing our attention upon some outstanding difficulty and 
then refusing to believe that any improvement can set 
in until this particular menace is removed. 


The truth is we never solve all of our problems. Many 
of the old ones seem to be permanently with us, and 
dozens of new ones are continually rising to prevent our 
days from becoming monotonous. 


The gold that we are selling today to foreign countries 
brings us 19 per cent more goods than it did when the 
Young Plan was put into effect. This means that the 
American dollar will be increasing in value very soon. It 
also means that the reparations and war-debt payments 
will once again be under heavy fire. Fortunately, the 
new World Bank has been created to take care of just 
such problems, and while a remedy is being sought, the 
United States will continue in the most advantageous 
position. 


While business improvement may develop rather slowly 
in the next few months, we may look forward with con- 
fidence to the carrying out of many of the ambitious 
plans of last year, scheduled in the East by the Pennsy]l- 
vania, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, the New 
York Central, the Lehigh Valley, the Reading, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio will entail expenditures amounting 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. 


It costs about a million dollars to electrify 20 miles of 
track, but the saving in operating expenses under reason- 
ably favorable conditions is estimated to be more than 
40 per cent when compared with steam haulage. If this 
conclusion is correct, the boom that will soon be under 
way in electrifying our great transportation systems will 
far surpass all present expectations. Think what this 
will mean to the copper products. 


We also face the -necessity of constructing wes net- 
works of pipe lines to carry liquid and gaseous fuels from 
the sources of supply to distant industrial regions. Then 
there is the certainty of an early resumption of healthy 
growth in aeronautics, radio, chemistry, motor transport, 
communication and refrigeration. Plans are under way 
to make the merchandising of frozen foods a billion dollar 
industry. After nearly a year of experimental selling in 
selected stores, one of our biggest corporations has con- 
cluded that frozen foods are entirely satisfactory to the 
that the existing refrigeration equipment, 
while subect to improvement, is effective; and that the 
market for foods so treated comprises more than 600,000 
retail stores in the United States. _ 

This development known as quick-freezing means that 
the railroads must build new types of refrigerator cars. 
and the automobile industry must supply trucks equip- 
ped with refrigeration. Arrangements will have to be 
made to carry refrigeration through the air in planes and 
dirigibles, and the companies producing cork for insula- 
tion, plate glass, metals, waxed papers and containers of 
various kinds will have to prepare to take care of the 
needs of a new and growing market. 

Science has concluded studies showing how extremely 
necessary it is for American farmers to increase their 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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$1.10 is maximum charge for re- 
pairing ANY flyer if it can be 


repaired, — includes reworking, 


new pressers applied, roving slots 
gauged, polishing and rebalancing. 


y 


Saved Mill 
by Repairing Worn Out Flyers 


Suggests Timely Repairs by Saco-Lowell's 
Specialized Repair Departments. 


STEEL ROLLS, flyers, card flats, 
licker-ins and card grinders,—all can 
be reconditioned by Saco-Lowell like 
new. Saco-Lowell factory-made re- 


‘pairs are the cheapest in.the long run. 


It's a business with us. We have the 
equipment and know how. 


RECENT example where a mill saved $8,500.00 of 

the cost of new flyers by having 5,500 worn-out 
flyers repaired by Saco-Lowell, suggests other 
important reconditioning projects that will be most profitable 
if made NOW. Saco-Lowell has pioneered in the repair field 
by building complete and modern repair organizations along- 
side of our regular manufacturing departments. The recon- 
ditioned parts delivered by these departments are so perfect 
that sometimes our customers refuse to believe that they are 
not brandnew. With such a service available at such low 
costs it is a most costly practice to use worn-out accessories. 


Get our costs — inquire today — and get the work done 
NOW when your equipment can best be shut down. 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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I. C. Milner, executive vice-president of the Gate City 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is back at his desk following 
an operation for appendicitis. 

N. B. Hill, superintendent of the Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C., and chairman of the Eastern Carolina 
Spinners’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
has been elected a member of the executive committee 
of the Association by the Board of Governors. 


R. P. Dicks has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Deep River Cotton Mills, Randleman, N. C., suc- 
ceeding R. P. Deal, who recently resigned on account of 
ill health. Dr. Dicks was formerly connected with the 
Greensboro office of the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company. 


L. B. Anderson, who has been superintendent of the 
. Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., has accepted a 
similar position with ihe Martinsville Cotton Mills, Mar- 
tinsville, Va. 


B. L. Cox, formerly overseer weaving at the Edna Cot- 
ton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Martinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, 
Ga. 

Olicer B. Land, sales representative for the U. S. Ring 
Traveler Company, who has been making headquarters 
at Marietta, Ga., will hereafter have headquarters at 
Athens, Ga. 


Henry H. Anning; recently with Commercial Fibre 
Company of America, Ine., has been appointed sales 
manager in charge of the New York office of American 
Enka Corporation, it was announced by C. M. Carr, vice- 
president of American Enka. 

Mr. Anning will supervise the activities of Cannon 
Mills, general sales agents for the American Enka yarns, 
and will be generally responsible for sales development. 

Prior to his connection with Commercial Fibre, where 
he was vcie-president in charge of sales, Mr. 
connected with the John V. Farwell Company, wholesale 
dry goods firm of Chicago. 

T. H. Burkhardt has accepted a position with a Bur- 
lington (N. C.) group of mills as engineer, rayon expert 
and efficiency organizer. 

The units in this group include Burlington Mills, Inc.., 
Piedmont Weavers, Inc., Holt, Love and Smith, Inc.., 
Alamance Weaving Company, Puritan Weaving Com- 
pany, North Carolina Silk Mills and Pinehurst Silk Mills. 

Mr. Burkhardt is a German -by birth but has been in 
this country over ten years and during that time he has 
_ specialized first in silk weaving and with the entrance of 
rayon as a material of great importance has devoted his 
endeavors exclusively to this field. 


Lockwood Greene to Move Charlotte 
Offices 


The Charlotte offices of Lockwood Greene Engineers. 
Inc., will be consolidated with the Spartanburg offices, 
effective at once, it was announced this week. 

J. Norman Pease, who has been manager of the Char- 
lotte offices for the past ten years, will hereafter be asso- 
ciated with the executive offices of the company in New 
York. James Wardlaw, assistant manager of the Char- 
lotte office, will have a similar position at the Spartan- 
burg offices. 


-Greensboro. 


Anning was - 
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Both Mr. Pease and Mr. Wardlaw are widely known 
in the textile industry and have a large number of friends 
who will be interested to know of the changes made in 
their organization. 


Obituary 


CHARLES G. HILL 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Charles G. Hill, prominent 
cotton manufacturer and one of the leading business men 
here, died last Friday after a long illness. He was 52 
years of age. Mr. Hill was for many years president of 
the Arazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., retiring 
from that position some time ago but continuing as chair- 
man of the board of directors. He was a past president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Caro- 
lina and widely known in the textile industry. 

-He is survived by his widow, who was a daughter of 
the late J. W. Cannon, of Concord, and four children. - 


CHARLES ICEMAN 
Monroe, C.—C 


Charles Iceman, retired cotton man- 
ufacturer of this place, died here Sunday from an acute 
heart attack. He was 65 years old. Mr. Iceman, a na- 
tive of Maryland, came here 25 years ago. He founded 
the Icemorlee Mills, of which he was president for many 
years. He also served as president of the Marlboro Mills, 
McColl, S. C., for several years and was one of the best 
known textile men in this section. | 

Mr. Iceman is survived by his widow and five aad: 


ters, one of whom is Mrs. P. A. Gwaltney, wife of Gen- 


eral Superintendent Gwaltney, of the Marlboro Mills. 


THOMAS BANGLE 


Greensboro, N. C.—Thomas Sydney Bangle, night su- 
perintendent of the Proximity Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., died suddenly last Saturday night at his home in 
He had been identified with the Proximity 
Mills for many years and was a brother of James Bangle, 
general superintendent. Mr. Bangle was, prominent in 
Masonic circles and burial services were conducted by 
Revolution Lodge No. 552. 


CHARLES 


A. RAHT 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Charles Augustus Raht, 63, 


president of the Richmond Spinning Company, president 
of the Chickamauga Knitting Mills, vice-president of the 
Chattanooga Implement Manufacturing Company and 
prominent clubman, died at a local hospital from inju- 
ries received in a fall down the stairs at his home a week 
ago. Mr. Raht was a‘native of Cleveland, Tenn. The 
funeral services were held from the late home Thursday 
afternoon. He is survived by a daughter, Miss Kather- 
ine Raht, and two brothers. 


Ninth Textile Exposition 


Greenville, S. C.- ts is alee that the Ninth South- 


ern Textile Exposition, which opens in Textile Hall next 


month, will bring 20,000 textile executives, overseers, 
section men and skilled operatives to Greenville. For a 
year or more past, hotels and rooming houses have been 
making reservations. A committee with two secretaries 
is now listing rooms in private homes and assigning visi- 
tors to them. In many of the private residences in 
Greenville there are guest rooms. The owners will aid 


the committee by putting these rooms at their disposal. 
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RHODE ISLAND BRAIDERS KNOWN TO THE TRADE 


SINCE 1865 


RHODE-ISLAND 
BRAIDERS 


Sturdy-Compact 
Multiple-Head units 


—High Production Braiders— 


Getting orders out on time 


is important — having the — 


equipment to do it—equip- 
‘ment that can be depended upon to turn out the maximum amount of product, 


in the smallest amount of floor space, with the lowest production cost is of 


VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


Compare the Compact Construction of the 
Multiple-Head Braider above 


We build Braiding Equipment covering every possible requirement of indus- 
try. 

There are many desirable exclusive features built into our machines which | 
we feel you should be interested in. You should have this information now! 
Compare design, construction, ease of operation, when new equipment is un- 


der consideration. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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Controlled 
Lubrication 
for Looms 


Every drop of NON-FLUID OIL goes 
direct to bearings— 


no wasted oil 
no spoiled fabric 
no neglected bearings 


Outstanding textile mills regularly use 
NON-FLUID OIL because of its lubri- 
cating quality—extreme adhesiveness 
—and the resulting greater cleanliness 
and economy. 


In weaving, NON-FLUID OIL is par- 
ticularly important because its use 
saves the large percentage of oil- 
stained seconds found where liquid oil 
is used. 


The cost is less—for NON-FLUID 


OIL lasts so much longer than liquid 
oil that it costs less per month and per 
year. 


Ask for the proof of NON-FLUID 
OIL'S satisfaction to weavers and we 
will also send testing sample. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern’ Agent 
Warehouses: 


Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atlanta. Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 


MODERN TEXTILEULUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. ©. 
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The Story of the Knitting 
Needle 


Radio Address over the Columbia Broadcasting Chain, 
by Daniel Rheinauer, president of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association 


OW the dreamy click of grandmothers knitting nee- 

dies has grown into the hum of busy machines whose 
steely roars rise from cities the length and breadth of 
the land, furnishes one of the newest and most amazing 
stories in American industrial history. 

One of those fine old pictures that artists loved to 
paint of the women of yesteryear always included a 
gentle figure knitting by a ruddy fire. Near her a con- 
tented cat pawed at a ball of yarn. Grandmother knit- 
ting was as traditional a picture as a smithy by his 
forge. 

But what has become of these knitting needles? Have 
they disappeared? 

. Today the descendents of grandmother’s clicking nee- 
dles are turning out knitted garments by the millions. 
Where this gentle ancestor took one week of steady click- 
ing to produce a scarf, half an hour of the incessant whirr 
makes a dress today. But that is not the most amazing 
part of this story of the evolution of knitting. 

Consider this: 

In grandmother’s day it took five pounds ot yarn to 
fashion a knitted shawl. 

‘Today two pounds of wool make a bathing suit; a 
sweater; and two pairs of hosies. 

In grandmother’s day it took four pounds of wool to 
make one sober and seemly knitted petticoat guaranteed 
to fend off all chills and blasts. 

Today the same amount of yarn will dress two girls 
from head to foot. | | 

Just as in the sixties it took a war to give new vogue 
and life to the knitted garment, so it has been the World 


War that has accelerated the development of American 


Knitting Art. Back in 1917-18, knitting by hand and. 
machine reached a pinnacle of interest for mothers and 
daughters, wives and sweethearts of the men and boys 
who went to fight for democracy... This interest in knit- 
ting, and wearing knitted garments, has never abated. 
So that in 1929 the value of knitted outerwear garments 
used in this country exceeded five hundred million dol- 
lars. 

Knitting and weaving seem to have been the twin arts 
of common practice among housewives until the Middle 
Ages. Then the ease of reproducing complicated designs 
threw weaving into the ascendency; but the click of 
knitting needles had been stilled only for a while. 

To the Scottish lowlands belongs the honor of having 
‘“‘re-discovered” knitting, and from there to England, and 
then to France and the Continent, the use of the knitting 
needle spread once more. In the fifteenth century, we 
are told, Spanish workers produced fine knitted hose of 
silk and wool; and knitted blouses, made of silk and 
metal thread, were proudly disported by English ladies 
as early as 1663. 

More than a hundred years before, the first metal knit- 
ting needles, made of coarse wire, had appeared in Eng- 
land, to supplant in general usage the wooden or bone 
implements dating back to the second ice age. Little 
ingenuity was used, however, by individuals who made 
garments for themselves or a small immediate circle. 
The idea of fashioning knitted goods to fit the figure 
had been regarded as generally out of the question, Hu- 
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man architecture did not in the early days find its 
choicest adornment in the product of the knitter’s art. 
For grace of line, even the knitted stockings of those 
days might have been compared with the flopping bulki- 
ness of a pirate’s boots or of a modern flapper’s galoshes. 

However, as early as 1589 William Lee, an English 
clergyman, brought out a crude knitting machine. Day 
by day he had watched his sweetheart knitting stockings, 
and here, as always, necessity was the mother of inven- 
tion, for the Rev. Mr. Lee could not get more than a 
word in edgewise between the needle clicks. As it de- 

veloped afterward, the lady really didn’t. want to talk to 
him very badly. She was simply knitting with deadly 
persistency because the busy needles covered up impossi- 
bly long gaps in a conversation she wasn’t particularly 
interested in. 

He, in desperation, watched the way she made a stock- 
ing, and at last came upon the secret of the interlooping 
threads. He built a hand-frame which made the neces- 
sary web of fabric flat or in one line of loops upon the 
other. This web then had to be seamed together to 
make garments of the required shape—whether hosiery, 
scarfs or jackets. 


But, such is the stubbornness of: the Fates, and so 
perverse is the romance that hovers about the story of 
the knitting needle—the adored lady married another, 
and the Rev. Mr. Lee died penniless in France, after 
the manner of inventors since time immemorial. 

Today there are scores of knitting machines on the 
market, and the romance of the plain needle, fashioned 
from a fishbone, that once plodded its slow way through 
snarly yarn, toward a fabric to clothe prehistoric man- 
kind, is echoed in whirring machines that produce pat- 
terns of inconceivable complication. Yarns of a dozen 


hues are blended or contrasted in woven pictures that | 


rival the tapestry weaver’s art; and in this latter devel- 
opment, once more we find that America can tell the 
thrillingest tale of “What has happened to grandma’s 
knitting?” 

Most people vaguely think of knitted costumes for 
women, and sweaters and golf jackets and toques and 
the like for men, as having been sold by stores for not 
more than twenty years back. ‘This is far from the 
truth. While knitted underwear and hosiery were first 
machine-made at Cohoes, N. Y., a century ago, knitted 
outerwear was first commercially produced at Philadel- 
phia, almost within the shadow of the Liberty Bell. 

A little more than fifty years had elapsed after the 
Declaration of Independence when “Knitted outerwear,” 
as it is modernly known, first began to be made not far 
from the shores of the Delaware River, in the city found- 
ed by William Penn. Various chronicles of the story of 
the knitting industry, the supplanter of grandma’s busy 
but lagging needles, have attempted to localize the birth 


of it in Brooklyn, near Boston, upstate in New York | 


and elsewhere. But in the old Quaker City, as nearly as 
anybody has been able to establish definitely, the work 
was carried into the field of fashioning garments for 
outwards display for “both ye sexes.”’ 

Old John Button, who came to Philadelphia from Eng- 
land in 1829, brought with him (despite British protest) 
the first knitting machine. Just what types of garments 
he made we do not know, but we do know that a little 
later, from Switzerland came one Martin Landenburger, 
with skilled German craftsmen and machinery, and still 
later John Fisher, another Britisher, 

Power-machine knitting in the fifties and sixties was 
unheard of, and it is no secret that hand-knitted gar- 
ments in bundles went out on stages or sluggish railroad 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“The Most Economical 
Check Strap on the 
Market Today!” 


The advantages secured from using the best textile leathers 
are both manifold and manifest. : : 


Besides replacements, the inaction caused by lost loom time 
in putting them on, the loss of production, the loom fixer’s 
time and the possible defects in finished materials, all added 
together over a period of time run into actual and large 
financial losses. 3 


It is these savings of replacements and lost time thru the 
use of ,Get@et Textile Leathers that bring such unsolicited 
testimony from a South Carolina mill, as follows: | 


“T equipped 12 looms with gets Check Straps 
four and a half years ago. They are all running 
today except three. I equipped 432 looms with 
these straps two years ago and with the exception 
of seven they are still running and I think they 
are good for at least another year. I! consider 


jgoeee Check Straps the most economical on the 
market today.” 


(yee Textile Leathers will last from three to four and 
more times longer than any other textile leathers on the 
market. A strong statement, of course, but one we will 


gladly prove ina trial shipment carrying the above guaran 


ond 


COMPANY 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tee. 


CHARLES 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
Leathers and Belting 
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.An Emergency or Permanent Policy 


We are sympathetic towards any movement 
looking towards the ultimate elimination of 
night work, but have always felt that it should 
be brought about gradually. 

The textile industry of the South is facing an 
emergency now and is in our opinion making 
satisfactory progress towards meeting it through 
drastic curtailment. 


If night work is to be permanently eliminated 
it is a measure which will effect the future 
rather than the present emergency and we ques- 
tion the wisdom of making a decision upon a per- 
manent policy under the stress and conditions of 
an emergency. 


When speaking of the elimination of night 
work it should be borne in mind that men of 21 
years of age and over have a constitutional right 
to work as long as they please and that the State 
can not say to them that they can not work at 
night. 

Women and children may be prohibited from 
working at night, but men have that right and 
it can not be denied to them. 


Before we give our entire support to any 
movement looking towards the entire elimina- 
tion of night work in the South we want to know 
what will be done in other sections of the coun- 


try, both in regard to night operations and the 


resumption of the operation of idle plants. 
Many mills in other sections, including some 
of those operated by men who have been very 
loud in the demand for the elimination of night 
work in the South, are being operated day and 
night. 
In Massachusetts where the days runs are 
limited to 48 hours and the night work of wo- 
men and children is prohibited, many mills are 
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dividing the families and operating the mills 
during the day with women and children and 
then running 60 hours at night, with men only. 

In other sections there are approximately 5,- 
000,000 spindles idle and many of the managers 
of such mills say that their plants have been 
forced into idleness by the night operation of 
Southern mills. 


If the South should cut out all night opera- 
tions it is entirely possible that enough of the 
mills, which are now idle, would be put in oper- 
ation to equal the regular night production of 
Southern mills and that the total production of 
goods would be the same as if Southern mills 
continued night operations and mills in other 


sections remained idle. 


There would, however, be some difference be- 
cause when prices were sufficient to justify the 
starting of mills in other sections, Southern mills 
would be operating at a fair profit. 


We have little patience with the statement 
that mills must continue night operation because 
of mill villages built for night employees. 


~The cost of such villages is usually grosslv 
exaggerated and we are firmly convinced that if 
night work in the South could be stopped with- 
out a very large volume of idle spindles and 
looms in other sections being put in operation 
the additional profits as the result of the result- 


ant scarcity of goods and yarns would within a 


short time pay for the night employees’ cottages 
many times over. 


The loss which mills have suffered as the re- 
sult of below. cost prices resulting from the con- 
tinuation of night production during this depres- 
sion is many times the cost of. all houses built 
for night employees. 


Six per cent per annum upon the cost of 
houses built for night employees is nothing com- 
pared to the reduction in the price of goods as 
the result of the production of those who live 
in such houses. 


Permanent policies should be decided upon 
after careful study and with all related facts in 
full view and we question the wisdom of adopt- 
ing a permanent policy while trying to meet an 
emergency. 

Night operations should be curtailed, but it 
seems to us that there may be times in the fu- 


ture when there might be such a demand as to 


justify night operations and therefore there 
should be some flexibility of provisions against 
night work. 

It is entirely possible that the night operation 
of mills might be placed in the control of the 
Corporation Commission or some such body in 
each State. | 

A mill desiring to operate a night shift would 
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then have to satisfy the Corporation Commis- 
sion that the demand for its product was suffi- 
cient to justify night operations and that as the 
result of such night operations no surplus goods 
would be created. The Corporation Commission 
would issue permits for night operations and 
could pre-emptorially order their cessation. 

We have no faith in the elimination of night 
operations by agreement because there are al- 
ways some who will not join in any agreement. 
If night work is to be eliminated it can only be 
done effectively by legislation. 


If it is to be done by legislation, it is our opin- 
ion that it should be a series of steps and that 
the first step should be the prohibition of the 
employment of anyone, under 18 years of age, 
in a cotton mill at night. This has been our po- 
sition for more than two years. 


We have tried to discuss both sides of this 
problem of night operations ‘because it is-a real 
problem. and we have tried to do so with fair- 
ness to both sides. 


We realize that night operations have cost 
every mill in the South, whether they operated 
at night or not, very large sums during the past 
several years and particularly during the past 
twelve months but we still feel that it is not safe 
to decide upon a permanent policy under the in- 
fluence of an emergency. 


Believing that the whole question of night 
work is one of the most important now before 
the textile industry, we will be glad to have opin- 
ions from mill men on both sides of the question. 


Hoffman Goes To Jail 


The following newspaper dispatch is noted 


with much interest: 

Marion, Sept. 6.—Alfred Hoffman, union organizer for 
the United Textile Workers of America, this afternoon 
surrendered to Sheriff Oscar F. Adkins to begin serving 
a 30-day jail sentence imposed last November by Judge 
G. V. Cowper in Superior Court here. 

Hoffman, Lawrence Hogan, Wes Fowler, and Del 
Lewis were convicted of rioting in connection with strike 
disorders at the Clinchfield and East .Marion Mills last 
fall. Fowler, Lewis, and Hogan were given six months 
on the county roads, while Hoffman was fined $1,000 and 
sentenced to 30 days in jail due to a weak heart. They 
appealed, but the Supreme Court refused a new trial. 


Alfred Hoffman was: educated at Brookwood 
Labor College and is a professional union organ- 
izer. He has no other means of livelihood. 


- He went to Marion, N. C., in the performance 
of his profession, and in hopes of profits, and 
stirred up trouble which resulted in the death of 
five men and in a loss of wages to hundreds of 
mill employees. 

At no time did twenty-five per cent of the em- 
ployees of either mill join his union, in fact, the 
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majority of the operatives refused to follow his 
dictates, and as the result were harrassed by 
thugs employed by Hoffman with funds supplied 
by the American Federation of Labor and many 
of the loyal employees were severely injured. 


Very few of the thugs he employed had ever 
worked in the mills at Marion and is evidenced 
by the fact that of the twenty-one killed and 
wounded on the morning that the mob attacked 
the sheriff, only five were employees of the mill. 


The others of the killed and wounded and 
most of their associates were hired by Hoffman 
and his associates with funds of the American 
Federation of Labor, to intimidate and injure 
those who refused to obey his orders. — 

Hoffman stirred up trouble at Marion, N. C., 


and many have suffered as the result of his ac- | 
tions. 


He gets 30 days in jail, while Fowler, Lewis 
and Hogan, who were peaceful citizens until 
Hoffman went to Marion and hired them to do 
his dirty work, get six months on the roads. 

If they had given Hoffman six years and let 
his dupes go free, it would have been nearer jus- 
tice. 


Will Not Barter the Rights of Humanity 


Setiatos Wheeler. whose radical leanings are 
well known and who enjoys the respect of very 
few patriotic American citizens, has just return- 
ed from a trip to Russia and is having much to 
say about the business which we could secure if 
we would recognize that country. 

The Chicago American, a Hearst paper, says 
‘‘Communist cash is as goods as anybody’s.”” 

This attitude is quite typical of certain inter- 
ests in the United States, particularly great 
press syndicates which have been doing much to 
anaesthetize the American public by minimizing . 
the menace of Bolshevism and approbation of 
trade with the Soviets, even at the expense of 
our country’s sacred heritage of freedom and 
prosperity. 

In direct contradiction of such policies, stands 
out the statement made by Ex-President Cool- 
idge in his message to Congress on December 6, 
1923, which was as follows: 

Our government does not propose to enter into rela- 
tions with another regime which refuses to recognize the 
sanctity of international obligations. I do not propose 
to barter away for the privilege of trade, any of the 
cherished rights of humanity. I do not propose to make 
merchandise of any American principle. 

From the current developments resulting from 
trade with the Soviets, it would seem that Mr. 
Coolidge’s policy is even sounder now than when 
it was first formulated. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts, Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 


Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
| Selling Agents for 
COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 


New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


| men, doubling the number of workers at the mill. 


TSELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offers 
Service to Southern Mills 


Domestic and Export Sales Representation 
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Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 


Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND 


CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


EK. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designa in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervisien 
of Construction for: 


Tewn and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning 
Subdivision and Residential les 
Developments ecreational Areas 


Institutional Develepments 
Country HNatates 
Town Preperties 


Gelf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 
and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 
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i MILL News ITEMS 


it 


VaLposta, GA.—Beginning next Monday, the Strick- 
land Cotton Mills will put on a night shift of about 150 
The 
night shift will continue through January and may be a 
permanent thing. The increase of the force was made 
necessary by an unusually heavy volume Sr orders for 
the season. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—Issaquenna Mills, at Central, 
probably will be closed down the last of the week for an 
indefinite period, it was stated by J. W. Norwood, banker 
and financier of this city. Mr. Norwood said he did not 
know just how long the plant would remain closed... 

The Issaqueena Mills have 25,680 spindles, and Rob- 
ert Ramseur is president, having been named to succeed 
the late W. L. Gassaway. 


LyNcHuBuRG, Va.—Operation of a garment factory on 
the second and third floors of the J. C. Penney depart- 
ment store building, 1029 Main street, is to be started 
shortly by Lynchburg Pants Company, Inc., charter for 
which has been issued by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. 

William Gibson McGehee, for several years in the gar- 
ment business here, heads the firm. Victor Millner will 
be associated in the business with him. The concern is 
capitalized at $100,000 maximum, and its attorneys are 
Wilson, Kemp & Hobbs, of Lynchburg. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—-The five textile mills of Spindale 
paid Rutherford county $42,754 last year, according. to 
figures compiled in the office of Sheriff Hardin, at Ruth- 
erfordton. 


The Spencer Corporation, which includes Spindale and 
Spencer Mills, led with $17,699, while the Spinners Proc- 
essing Company was next, paying $12,690. The Stone- 


| cutter Mills paid $7,922, and the Elmore Company, 


$4,441. The Grace Mills paid $4,411, or $30 less than 
the Elmore Company. The Duke Power Company paid 
$1,238, | 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Piedmont Print Works and 
Southern Bleachery, both located at Taylors, near here, 
are to be consolidated as the Southern Bleachery and 
Piedmont Print Works, Inc., and have purchased the 
equipment of the Rockland Finishing Company, Gar- 
nersville, N. Y, Production of both plants will be in- 
creased when the machinery from the Rockland plant is 
installed at Taylors. | 

The directors of these companies have approved the 
merger and it is thought certain to, be approved at an 


early meeting of the stockholders. 


The Rockland Finishing Company operates 20 print- 
ing machines and other equipment. 

A statement given out by Harold Hatch, of the Rock- 
land company, says: 

‘Arrangements have been consummated by the board 


of directors of the Rockland Finishing Company, Inc., 


for the sale of its good will and the greater part of its 
machinery and supplies to the Piedmont Print Works, 
for the use of that corporation and the Southern Bleach- 
ery, Inc., at Taylors, S .C. Shipment of this equipment 
will be started at once. 


GAINLAIN 
LOOM HARNESSES 
| 
| 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


4-2-4 


CortntH, Miss.—H. A. McGuire, Memphis, has been 
given the contract for the construction of the new build- 
ing of the Corinth Hosiery Mills. This building will be 
one-story, 197x225 feet. It is the first unit of what is 
proposed to be a large hosiery plant. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., mill engineers, Greenville, S. C., prepared the plans 
and specifications. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation 
will award the contract next week for the erection of an 
additional business building 30 feet from the entrance 
to the plant. Bids were received ranging from $31,500 
to $42,000. 

The building will be one story high and constructed 
of brick. It will be 140 feet wide and 60 feet deep. 
Holmes Bryson, president of the Grace Supply Company, 
has leased the structure to operate a retail store and meat 
market. ‘The Enka postoffice will also be in this build- 
ing. 


Fort S, C.—A decided relief from further ap- | 


prehension of unprofitable business conditions among 
merchants and others of Fort Mill came Friday with the 
announcement by officers of the Fort Mill Manufactur- 
ing Company that the two cotton mills here would re- 
sume the night run, beginning Monday, which was dis- 
continued some time ago. 
The employees have been divided into two » shifts dur- 
ing the discontinuance of the night run, working about 
half time each. E. Lee Skipper, general manager, states 
that the increased production is not warranted by present 
or prospective orders, but has been ordered by the offi- 
cials as a measure of relief from unemployment. 


World Cotton Consumption 


Washington.—World mill consumption of cotton of all 
growths for the year ended July 31, 1930, was 25,209,000 
running bales as compared with 25,882,000 for the pre- 
vious corresponding year, the Department of Agriculture 
announced. 

Total mill consumption of American cotton for the 
season 1929-30 was given as 13,023,000 running bales 
against 15,076,000 bales the previous season, a decrease 
of 13.6 per cent. Consumption of American cotton in the 
United States during the 1920-30 season was reported as 
14.3 per cent below the previous season. 

World mill stocks of all growths of cotton on July 31, 
last, was reported to. total 4,498,000 running bales as 
compared with 4,863,000 running bales on the same date 
in 1929, a decrease of 7.5 per cent. World mill stocks 
of American cotton were given as 1,985,000 running 
bales this year against 2,129,000 bales on July 31, 1929, 
a decrease of 6.8 per cent. 

Stocks of American cotton in United States mills on 
July 31, this year, were set at 1,048,000 running bales, 
as compared with 982,000 bales last year. 

A preliminary estimate of wool shorn in the United 
States this year placed the total at 328,000,000 pounds, 
or 5 per cent more than in 1929. Present indications 
were said to point to a world wool clip, exclusive of 
Russia and China, not greatly different from that of last 
year, although a small reduction is expected in the Aus- 
tralian clip. ~ 


WHAT could be 
Simpler? 


A thread breaks—the Drop Wire falls to the elec- 
tried bar—a contact is made and the loom stops 
immediately. Such is the efficient and economic 


performance of the | 
K-A Electrical 


WARP STOP 


Very few parts—none in continu- 
ous motion—nothing to get out of 
adjustment—no parts to wear out. 
Result, saving on repairs, low cost 
upkeep and maximum efficiency of 
performance. 


Used successfully on all makes of looms 
weaving all kinds of fabrics 


Write for information—No obli- 
= gations. Write now. Today. 


RHODE ISLAND WARP STOP 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
HASS-HOWELL BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


QUALITY'S. HARVEST 


It takes the seed of Quality to yield a harvest of sales: 
Impart uniform, dependable quality to your goods by using 
Lewis Standard-strength Chemicals for your ovens: print- 
ing and finishing. 


¢RiAL Bp Tannie Acid 
Tartar Emetic 
Antimony 
Lactate 
Steam Black 


Acetate 
of Chrome 
Acetine 


Do 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. L. 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


BOSTON 
40 Central St. 


Stocks for immediate delivery carried by 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Products for | THE ARABOL MFG. Co,| BOIL-OFF OILS 
SIZING Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York SOLUBLE OILS 
SOFTENING QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED DYBOL 
FINISHING Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
W. C. Gibson W. L. Cobb 
WEIGHTING Griffin, Ga. Greenville, Ss. C. RAYON SIZE 


Commercial Appeal Estimate is 13,721 Bales 


Memphis, Tenn.—Reports of correspondents indicate 
that the condition of the cotton crop average for the belt 
on September 1 was 52,3 per cent of normal for the date, 
indicating probable production of 13,721,000 bales, 500 
pounds gross weight equivalent, the Commercial Appeal! 
said Friday. 


The condition of the crop over the Southern one-third 
of the belt, over most of Alabama and over the Atlantics, 
is good.. Elsewhere the condition, except in localities, 
ranges from very poor to only fair. 

Georgia and the Carolinas are enjoying prospects: for 
a crop second to none since the boll weevil irivaded these 
States. The prospect in Alabama is not as good as in 
the Atlantics, but compares favorably with any in recent 
years, | 

Mississippi, Tennessee and the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi river have suffered horribly from excessive rains 
in May, followed by prolonged drought. Drought over 
the Central belt, not yet broken in numerous lacilities, 
was the most severe the Weather Bureau has ever re- 
corded, and the bureau’s records go back to 1871. 

Except in the Atlantics and over the southern third of 
the belt the plant averages very small in size. Bolls are 
opening prematurely.. There is very much late cotton, a 
large percentage of which promises to produce little or 
nothing. 


Mill Buildings Now House Golf Courses 


Lowell, Mass.—Mill buildings which were once a part 
of great textile corporations in two New England cities, 
Lowell and Lawrence, have been forced out of the indus- 
trial. picture by the miniature golf craze which is sweep- 
ing this and other sections of the country. _ 

The No. 8 Mill of the former Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company group here has been tentatively leased to a 
group of Lowell men, who plan the construction of what 
will be the largest indoor miniature golf course in New 
England. The mill building has a frontage of 80 feet 
and a depth of 200 feet. It is possible that the entire 
- building will be transformed into a temple of amusement 
as negotiations are now pending for the installation of a 
large bowling alley and an ice skating rink. 

In Lawrence the site of the old Atlantic Mill, part of 
the group of Pacific Mill buildings, has likewise been 
utilized for a miniature golf course. The mill building 
was razed some months ago. 


_ challenged leader. 


Gastonia Belting Co. Has $200,000 Contract 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Gastonia Belting Company of 
this city is installing additional machinery for the man- . 
ufacture of round belting for mills, which will be man- 
ufactured in addition to the flat belting of all sizes which 
the plant has always manufactured. When the new ma- 
chinery has been installed and put into operation, the 
output for the month of the new product will be from 
40,000 to 50,000 feet. 

John T. Lineberger, president and general manager of | 


the Gastonia Belting Company stated this new machin- 


ery. was purchased and is being installed to take care of 
demands of a recently signed contract, calling for a 
yearly output of $200,000 worth of leather belting. This 
contract came from a large New York concern which 
handles leather belting and similar goods for domestic 
and foreign trade. 

An order for $10,000 worth of belting was made for 
immediate manufacture, the major of order 
to go to India. 


Will Poplins Challenge Broadcloths 


(Daily News Record) 

“Watch poplins this year.” That is the suggestion 
that has been voiced in the shirt market recently. It 
was predicted by some that this fabric would soon. re- 
place broadcloths as the most popular shirting fabric. 
But the primary market, alert to any fabric or style 
trends that develop in these days of no style trends, looks 
askance at this watchword. 

Although broadcloths have been steadily brought down 
in quality, with accompanying warnings that it would 
kill the broadcloth supremacy, it remains today the un- 
Repeated predictions that other fab- 
rics were about to dislodge it from first place have as 
yet failed to materialize. Only a short time ago the be- 
lief was expressed that madrases were on the gain and 
would soon overtake broadcloths. While they did gain 
in distribution they are still far behind broadcloths. And 
so the trade regards this latest warning. 

Poplins have, it is admitted, come into increased favor 
during the past season, and certain houses are doing well 
with the fabric in solid colors as well as whites. Others 
report having done only fairly well with recently install- 
ed lines. | 

Some believe that there is a possibility of poplins sell- 
ing in slightly greater volume for winter wear, because 
the sturdier and heavier appearance is agreeable during 


INSPECTING | 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


SEWING | MEASURING 
BRUSHING WINDING 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery "SRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER | 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, 8. C. ROLLING 


DOUBLING 
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that season of the year. Others, however, believe that 
this stiffness cannot replace the soft feel and handle of 
a good 2x1 broadcloth in the favor of the public. 

One man commented as follows on the subject: ‘‘Pop- 
lins perhaps launder a little bit better and have a little 
more life, but dollar for dollar a good broadcloth is the 
superior fabric.” 

Corded fabrics are reported to have a prominent place 
in collections of Fifth avenue furnishings shops this sea- 
son. 


Shades for Hosiery Dyeing 


Card No. 769 of the Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, ‘““Fashion Shades for Hosiery Dyeing Mercerized 
Cotton,” shows a list of the important shades suitable for 
this purpose. It is noticeable from the shades illustrated 
that the dyeing is carried out in a weak alkaline or soap 
bath, at the boil. For penetration of the seams a larger 
amount of dyestuff is required, and Glauber Salts used 
only for darker shades. The dyestuffs used the most are: 
-Chlorantine Fast Brown BRL, Direct Catechine 3G and 
B, Chlorantnie Fast Grey RLN, Chlorantine Fast Orange 
G, Direct Fast Orange WS, Carbide Fast Frey H, 49179. 

For blacks, Artificial Silkk GN and Diazo M, which 
latter is diazotized and developed with Toluylene .Dia- 
mine, are used for dyeings fast to washing. By after 
treating Artificial Silk Black GN with formaldehyde and 
acetic acid, its fastness to washing can considerably be 
bettered. The dyestuffs shown in the card lend them- 
selves also to the dyeing of weaves of cotton-viscose, or 
cotton and Bemberg silk. | 


New Du Pont Product 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. duPont de Nem- 
ours & Co..announces Alkanol, a wetting out and dis- 
persing agent. 

It is a very fine, light, cream-colored powder, readily 
soluble in water. In solution it is a practically colorless 
liquid that does not discolor vegetable fibers when ap- 
plied in suitable quantities to produce the most effective 
results. 

Alkanol is said to act on cotton fibres in all forms to 
render them easier to penetrate by the solutions used in 
processing, dye and printing. 

In announcing Alkanol, the company states that it is 
of value throughout the cotton industry for use in boiling 
out yarns, raw stock and piece goods. Due to its soften- 
ing properties, it aids in removing impurities such as 
burrs, waxes, etc. It speeds up the boiling out process; 
it is very valuable in kier boiling and as an assistant in 
removing natural impurities from cotton goods. 

It can also be used in the diastofor bath for de-sizing 
and aids in the penetration of the fiber, thus shortening 
the period required for de-sizing. It is valuable in the 
sizing of cotton warps, as it aids in penetration of the 
size. | 

Material wet out with Alkanol bleaches more readily, 
as it becomes easier for the bleaching liquors to pene- 
trate. | 

Alkanol is also stated to have a beneficial effect in a 
number of dyeing operations. It is of value for dissolv- 
ing dyestuffs, as it wets out the color easily. When add- 
ed to the dye bath, it aids the dye in penetrating the 
fiber. It also aids in securing level dyeings. 

Alkanol will be of use in all types of dyeing from raw 
stock to piece goods. It is particularly valuable in se- 


curing penetration of the dye on hosiery. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


, 19 


Name of Mill....... 


Superintendent 


_Carder 


ee 


Spinner 


| | Gloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes. 


BUSINESS MEN soy 


It's Good Business 
to stop aft 


THE NEW YORKER 


something pleasantly prosperous in the 
sound of “You can get me at the Hotel New 
Yorker.” That's just one of the reasons so many 
business men are always registered with us. 


_ The New Yorker has 2500 rooms, every one with 
radio, tub and shower bath, Servidor and circu- 
lating ice water. There are four popular-priced 

_restaurants, including Coffee Shop. Rates from 
$3.50 a day. 85% of the rooms are $5, or less. 


The New Yorker is so easy to reach...from any- 
where. Tunnel to Pennsylvania Station. B. & O. 
Motor Coach 


Manhattan’s Largest and Tallest Hotel ‘ 
connections. 


34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 
RALPH HITZ + Managing Director 


| 
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The Amazing Story of the Knitting Needle 
(Continued from Page 19) 


trains along with other products manufactured in dwell- 
ings where one to four hand knitting frames constituted 
a “knitting mill.” 

Then along came the first flood of fancy knit goods, 
many of the garments made after models worn nearly a 
century ago in Germany, Holland and Belgium. Just as 
the War of the Rebellion had seen all knitting needles, 
whether by a fireside or under factory roof, clicking away 
to serve the men in uniform, so after the war the indus- 
try took up where it had left off in. the fifties. Yarn 
fairly bloomed on ladies’ heads and billowed in winsome 
fabrics on their shoulders. 

There were shawls and “fascinators” and nubias and 
knitted afghans, and tubular-knit scarfs and lacy jac- 
quard webs, not so very different from some that are 
worn nowadays. 

Grandmother’s flying needles by this time could cer- 
tainly not have kept up with the progress of her art, as 
it stood committed to the magic of machinery. Up in 
Germantown, George Peberdy, one of the earliest Eng- 
lish knitters immigrating to the United States, installed 
the first power plant to operate knitting’ machines, a fif- 
teen-horsepower boiler and engine, that snorted and pull- 
ed and shot sparks fiercely upward through its old chim- 
ney, in an engine room that had formerly been an old 
Colonial stable. Thus the magic of steam was added to 
the magic of the hand-knitting frame, in 1869, and the 
industry advanced another step away from the sober 
peace of the old-time chimney corner. 

Of course, in common with all other industries, the 
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advent and development of electric power has not passed 
by the knitting frame. 

Today in every section of the country electrically 
driven and complicated machinery produce garments of 
every conceivable kind for men and women of all ages 
and for all classes. American-made sweaters, swimming 
suits, berets, ensembles, skating and golfing sets, school 


wear and infants’ garments are to be seen everywhere— 


not only in this country, but around the world. 

Modern knitters’ are keenly alert to fashion trends, 
and will continue to advance in step with the rapid prog- 
ress of the knitting and tailoring arts. 


Grenadine Defined 


The board of managers of the Silk Association of © 
America is considering the definition and construction of 


grenadine yarn as submitted at a recent meeting. Its 


findings were as follows: 

“Grenadine yarn is a yarn composed of more than one 
thread, each individual thread of which has been twisted 
in the same direction, all of the threads then doubled with 
a reverse twist, each twist having a minimum of approxi- 
mately the following number of turns per inch depending 
on the number of threads used: 


Turns 
2 threads (13-15 denier or equivalent) 
4 threads | 28 


‘When more than four threads are aed the number of 
turns will decrease in accordance with the above propor- 
tion.” 


MOsT ECONOMICAL For Fifty Years 


Millions of users have come to know that 


the name ‘‘Standard’’ applied to petroleum 
products for spindles, looms, electric motors 
and all other types of textile machinery is a 
sure guarantee of quality. 


This is the natural result of more than a half 
century spent in refining crude oil into the 
finest petroleum products. Today as always, the 
proven quality of ‘‘Standard’’ Lubricants makes 
them the most economical. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


“STANDARD” Spiridle Oil 


— Spindles 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil 


— Electric Motors 


“STANDARD” Ario Compressor Oil—Air Compressors 


“STANDARD” Motor Oil & Greases —Trucks 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing — Leather Belts 


‘“*STANDARD” Mill-Cot Lubricant 


and ““STANDARD” Loom Oil — Looms 
“STANDARD” Atlantic Red Oil —Comb Boxes 
“STANDARD” Turbine Oil — Turbines 
*““STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil — Steam Cylinders 


A complete line of oils for mill lubrication 


LUBRICANTS 
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“Sure, Pop— 


Which in turn imposes restrictions on our earnings. 


Ml Economies offered us by the ‘Linc-Weld’ motor due to modern 
Here, Lad— STEEL construction—larger bearings and shafts—greater overload 
| believe you're nearly right | capacity—are REAL economies. | 


on the fact that the ‘Linc- 
Weld’ motor is breaking a lot 


Our restrictions are old-time fancies. 


f f If in order to get out of our motor groove we have to smash some 
ot records on pertormance— 


of the restrictions around free business conduct—let’s smash them. 


There'll be plenty left. 


but remember, we can't 


immediately change to 


‘Linc-Welds’ without break- _| was just reading where more than 2000 new laws have been passed 
ing a lot of restrictions in this country in three years. No doubt this contains generous 
surrounding our buying.” allowance for breakage.” 


“Linc-Weld” Superiority is due to: 
. Larger Shafts 


« Larger Bearings 


2 

3. Better Insulation 

&. Stronger Frame (Steel) 
5 


. Greater Overload Capacity 


4 
~ 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Department No. 29-9 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LINCOLN 


MOTORS 
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Exhibit Cottons 
At Conference 


Sixteen firms will participate in 
the Third Annual Trade Conference 
and Manikan parade that will be 
held at 40 Worth street, Tuesday af- 
ternoon, September 16th, according 
to invitations that were sent out. The 
conference will be under the auspices 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
the National Association of Cotton 
Dress Manufacturers. 


The number of exhibitors partici- 
pating this year will be the largest 
since the Worth Street Conferences 
‘were inaugurated, and the committee 
in charge reports correspondingly in- 
creased interest in the new lines for 
1931 that will be shown. Fabrics 
and models will be exhibited by 
Amory-Browne & Co., Bear Mill 
Mfg. Co., M. C. D. Borden & Sons, 
Fred Butterfield & Co., Marshall 
Field & Co., Fruit of the Loom Mills, 
Galey & Lord, Henry Glass & Co., 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Mahler Tex- 
tile, Inc., Pacific Mills, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Phoenix Mfg. Co., Max 
Schwartz Textile Corp., A. H. Van- 
dam Co., Inc., Wellington, Sears & 
Co. 7 


Raylaine Shown First Time 


Asheville, N. C.—Raylaine, the 
new product which will be manufac- 
tured here by the new Raylaine plant 
on the Sweeten Creek highway, is 


being displayed for the first time in 


’ Asheville in the corner street window 
of Bon Marche. 

Announcement was made_ two 
weeks ago of the formation here of 
a $1,000,000 corporation headed by 

Jean Nord, which will erect a 
$500,000 plant about one mile from 
Biltmore on the Sweeten Creek road 

“19]ULM 


means MORE. PROFIT 
herause BETTER YARN. 
“FEWER BREAKS, and 


FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gossett, Greenville, 5. C. 
Ham coer & Kirby, Gastonia, N.C. 


Benton CC. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO, 
SALEM, MASS. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


LS 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this sisue. 
Page’ Page 
—A— Great. Northern Hotel of 
Abington Textile Machinery Works = —H— 
Akron Belting Co. as — Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc. 22 
Aktivin Corp. Halton'’s, Thomas Sons 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. — Hercules Powder. Co. ‘te 
American Aniline & Extract Co. — Hermas Machine Co. ~~ 
American Bobbin Co. ~. — H. & B. American Machine Co. — 
American Glanzstoff Corp. — Houghton, E. F. & Co. 8 
American Moistening Co. — Howard .Bros. Mfg. Co. 2 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 3D Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. - 
‘Amory, Browne & Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 24 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. — Iselin-Jefferson Co. ae 
Arnold; Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros. | 32 Johnson, Chas. B. - 
Associated Bobbin Cos. —K— 
Associated Business rs, Inc. Kaumagraph Co, 
Atlanta Brush Co. ! oe Keever Starch Co. — 
—-B— —L— 
Bahnson. Co. Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. 
Baily, Joshua lL. & Co. . 34 Leemon, Clarence M. 
Barber-Colman Co. 4-31 Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.. — 
Barber Mfg. Co. = Lewis, John D. 23 
tillineton, Jas. H. Co. a Lincoln Electric Co. 2i 
Bond, Chas. Co. 19 Link-Belt Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Lockwood Greene Engineers, Ine, 22 
jowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. ites Marston, Jno. P. Co. ‘ — 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Mauney Steel Co. ~-~ 
or 
 McCampbell & Co. 31 
Celanese Corp. of America . — Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. sat 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co... — National Aniline & Chemical Co... — 
Charlotte Co. National Ring Traveler Co. 31 
Cin. Neumann, R. & 37 
Clark Publishing Co. | 3-99 *rogucts Corp. 31 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co, 37. ~wwew Yorker Hotel 25 
Corn Products. Refining Co. rae Newport Chemical Works, Inc. ~~ 
Dana. 8S. Co. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 18 
Works 34  Oakite Products, Inc. 
(‘urtis & Marble Machine Co... 24 Patke-Cramer 
PDary. Ring Traveler ‘Co. 30 Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine. . 
Navies & Platt Metallic Card Clothing Co. 30) 
Deering, Milliken: & .Co.. inc. a4 Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co.. 31 
29 Rockweave Mills, Inc. 12 
Draper Corporation | 3 1 Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. ~~ 
tice Dobby Chain Co, oo 
DuPont de ee lL. & Co. _- Roy, B. S. & Son 24 
Eaton, Paul B. 98 Royle, John & — 
Enka, American 6 Seaboard Ry. 3b 
Entwistle, T. C. Co, Seydel Chemical Co. 30 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 17. Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
ford. J. B..Co. 40 Sirrine, | & Co. —- 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 33 Products 
Franklin Process Co. 5. Southern Ry. 36 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 39 
Garland Mfe. Co. 99 Southern Pextile Expostiion 1] 
General Dyestuff Corp. — Stafford 
Co. Standard Oil Co. 
Gill Leather Co, 9g Stanley Works ! 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. Co. = 
Graton & Knight Co; Stein, Hall & 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 34 
Stodghill & Co — 
Taylor Instrument (Cos. 
Oils and Leathers Terrell Machine Co. 
‘XAS oO. 
We are manufacturers of Hough- Co 
ton’'s Absorbed Olls and VIM Me- Textile Finishing Co 
chanical Leathers—a total of over Textile Mill: Supply Co. 
400 products, Tolhurst Machine Works i 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. Tubize Chatillon Corp. - 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. Bobbin & Shuttle 
S. Ring Traveler Co. 37 
Universal Winding Co. 37 
P A EK N S Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Vermont Spool Bobbin Co. 
‘Trade-marks, Copyrights Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
A former member of the Examining viscose Co. 
Corps in the United States Patent Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. Washburn Co. 2 
| Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. — 
PAUL B. EATON Wellington, Sears & Co. 34 
Registered Patent Attorney Westinghouse Blectric & Mig. Co. ~~ 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. Whitin Machine. Works 3 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 24 
314 McLachlen Building Wolf, Jacques & Co -- 
Washington, D. C. Wood's, T..B. Sons Co, in 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 34 
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Parks-Cramer 
Company 
is the only manu- 
facturer of every 
type of device. 


High Duty, Type HDD 


High Duty 

Humidifiers 
Most efficient hu- 
midifying device made. 
Uses water under pres- 


sure, electric current, . 


no compressed air. 
High capacity per unit. 


Miniature air washer. 


Double air current 
increases evaporation 
and distribution. Made 
in two sizes. 


High Duty, Type HDS 


Centrifugal 
Humidifier 
Uses electric current. 
No air compressor or 
pump needed. No 


water under pressure. 
Fairly high capacity at 


low initial cost. Deliv: 


ers spray in complete 
circle, increasing Capac- 
ity without precipita- 
tion. 


Centrifugal Humidifier 
Type HDH 


ADEQUATE 
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Lineberger 


has sense value 


To build up an organization of 16 mills with a total 
capitalization of $12,800,000 and containing 220,398 spindles 
requires sound judgment. All these mills are equipped 
with humidifiers, ten of them with ParkSpray systems. 
Read what Mr. Lineberger thinks of humidification. 


LINEBERGER. Paesioenr 


6. STOWE. & Teeas 


CLIMAX SPINNING Co. 


W. 8. owe 


®. srows Fine YARNS. 


FedDruar a2, 
Parks=Cramer Co ¥ 85, 1930 


m 
Fitchburg, Mase 


Dear Sirs: 


+ 


and operate Sixteen mills in 
ee mont and Other Cities in North Carolin 


fine yarns, 


We now own 


a, Spinning 
These mills ar 


© all equipped wi 
fiers, some of P th humidi - 


W | 
"© Would not consider building & new mil} 
without completely ©quipping 


it with ao 
ing system, humidify. 


I consider the Parks-Cramenp Compan 


wit 
System the best obtainable, 


Yours truly, 


Parks -Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CANADA: Parks-Cramer Westaway Co., Ltd., Main and McNab, Hamilton, Ont.; 455 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 
CHINA: Elbrook, Inc., Shanghai; Pekin; Tientsen. GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND: Cook & Co., Manchester, 
Ltd., 18, Exchange Street, Manchester, England. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: Compagnie Ingersoll-Rand, Paris, 
France. INDIA: Ingersoll-Rand (of India) Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta. MEXICO: Sr Don Fernando Caraves, 
Apartado 1100, Mexico City. 3 


HUMIDITY — ACCURATELY CONTROLLED 
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 Sizul speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. d. 


Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 
i. G. Moore W. W. Greer : W. T. Smith 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all Countries—— 


WORSTED, COTTON “AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. 0. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle (s alwuys vorrect, and that all are’ 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


PARY RING TRAVELER COMPAN\’ 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 


To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Ge 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 14) 


use of fertilizers many fold. A heavy application of 
nitrogen fertilizer to hay and pasture lands results in the 
production of a grass so high in protein content that ani- 
mals eating it are able to get along with a smaller quanti. 
ty of costly grain. A nitrogen top dressing almost every- 
where multiplies the tonnage production per acre and re- 
duces costs. This means the building of big chemicai 
works to supply eight or ten times the amount of ferti- 
lizer now being used in America. Two of our larger 
companies. have already completed production capacity 
that will very soon be supplying the United States witn 
177,000 tons of synthetic nitrogen annually—a total 
equal to 90 per cent of all the nitrogen we imported from 
Chile last year. 

I doubt if any of our new industries has a greater 
future than that engaged in producing plastic materials. 
Here is a novel business already turning out products 
valued at one-ninth that of the products from both the 
lumber and woodworking industries of America. It repre- 
sents a business that has doubled each year and that has 


- now reached a total of more than one- quarter of a billion 


dollars annually. 

The plastics industry will be needing tens of millions 
of pounds of cellulose, natural gums, waxes, shellac, as- 
phalts, wood flour, asbestos and clays. Out of such ma- 
terials are produced buttons, phonograph records, safety 
films, safety glass, radio parts and containers for storage 
batteries. Nearly 100,000,000 pounds of an asphalt base 
compound were used last year in the production of mold- 
ed cases and jars for storage batteries alone. It is esti- 
mated that 70,000,000 pounds of synthetic resins will be 
consumed this year in the manufacture of hundreds of 
articles running all the way from handles and door-knobs 
to furniture and wall paneling. 

The palstic business has created a large market for the 
by-product of the dairy and packing-house industries. 
For instance, ordinary casein secured from milk, when 
treated with formaldehyde, forms a tough, horn- like sub- 
stance that is non-inflammable, beautifully colored and 
able to take an excellent polish. The plastics made from 
blood have similar properties. As for bakelite, the rapid 
development of products from this and similar materia's 
represents one of the great romances of modern industry. 

The machinery necessary for molding, casting, stamp- 
ing, drop-forging or rolling a plastic product is usually 
expensive, but this initial cost when spread over a great 
number of pieces imposes a comparatively small burden 
on each. Often it is found profitable to spend thousands 
of dollars for equipment to manufacture a part of a 
product that is sold in the ‘“‘ten-cent”’ store. 

The matter of vital importance to most of us today is 
not the question of when business is going to pick up, 
but rather how it is going to be carried on in the years 
immediately ahead. What will be the outcome of the: 
commercial application and use of hundreds of new meth- 
ods, machines and. materials? There is hardly a practice 
that is not now laboring under the threat of a better 
method; hardly a machine that is safe from the effects 
of some recent invention; and hardly a material that is 
free of the menace of a substitute product. 

New ways of salvaging waste will change price condi- 
tions in dozens of markets. One large chemical company 
has been getting tubanol from corn, and the cobs thrown 
away. Now a new plant is being completed to use these 
cobs for the manufacture of acetic acid. In the future 
the butanol will be combined with this acetic acid to 
product that very important lacquer solvent known as 
butyl acetate. 
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I might go on and talk about a number of new methods 
that are almost certain to affect the production of 
wrought iron, cast iron and steel. 
hydrogenation of petroleum, coal and coal tar, and show 
the great possibilities that lie in the use of this process 
throughout the world. 


I might tell of new canning processes; the use of 
microphones and loud speakers to.speed up operations in 
many mills and factories; the development of new meth- 
ods that will greatly increase the importance of rubbex 
as a material of construction; the use of the photoelectric 
cell as a colorscope to classify textiles of slightly varying 
shades the extraction of a wide range of commercial 
products from natural gas by merely decomposing the 
gas at high temperatures and then recombining its con- 
stituents; and of a simple and safe method that promises 
to make it easy to weld copper. 


I might describe the chemical magic that is producing 
queer metals so soft 'they may be cut with a knife, and 
so liable to spontaneous ignition they must be kept in a 
vacuum; a rayon fabric having a strength 10 per cent 
greater than silk and able to be boiled and wrung out 
like cotton or linen goods; and a plastic material made 
from peanut shells at a cost of five cents a pound that 


will be employed in the manufacture of all kinds of 
furniture. 


Pages could be filled with facts concerning clever de- 
vices and machines that wil detect fog-hidden icebergs: 
stop a locomotive automatically in case the engineers 
fails to act promptly when his train reaches a signal post: 
transmit typed letters by wire; instantly measure the 
intensity of ultra-violet rays: determine the acidity or 
alkalinity of a solution and the amount of certain ingre- 
dients in it typewrite whole phrases as well as letters; 
make it possible for aviators and deaf people to hear 
through the neck instead of through the ear; and that 
will operate for days to keep oxygen in the lungs of a 
person who. has been overcome by water or gas. 


Influence of all kinds are now operating to change 
- current practices and remold human habits. Vending 
machines will soon be selling hundreds of things running 
all the way from a nickel’s worth of electric vibrations 
and a dime’s worth of radio entertainment, to a quarter’s 
worth of tooth paste or gasoline. Flood illumination will 
give us all sorts of sports at night, public opposition to 


needless noise will compel the use of quiet machines and. 


methods, the application of electricity to farming will 
bring to agriculture the same advantages of research thai 
are now enjoyed by industry. 


Soon we will have forgotten the panic of 1929 and the 
year of painful business readjustment that followed. The 
attention of our 45,000,000 working people will be occu- 
pled with ways. and means of cutting costs, expanding 
markets, creating new industries, automatizing processes 
and devising methods of financial and industrial control 
that will lessen the likelihood of inflation and reduce the 
evils and miseries of the business cycle. 


We have a rich country and a vigorous people. By 
earnestly and steadfastly adhering to our. present policy 
of encouraging mechanical developments and supporting 
scientific research, we will find before long that the rest 
of the world has cast aside ultra-conservatism and adopt- 
ed the American plan of machine production. 
mean higher wages and higher standards of living for 
people everywhere, and the outcome will be increased 
purchasing power, larger foreign markets and a more even 


distribution of goods and labor. A more prosperous 


Europe and Asia would make us a happier people with 
fewer serious problems to face. 


This will | 


I might discuss the | 
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NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION 

41 Park Row | New York 
TEXTILE OILS and SIZINGS 


Southern Representative: 
L. M. Bowes, Cutter Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Puro Fountains 
HAVE 


Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Filters 


A design for every Purpose 


Ask us for your copy of 
“The Story of a Hair Snake” 


It’s Free 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 


BARBER-COLMAN. 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS: 


SPEED WARPERS, 
‘WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP’ DRAWING MACHINES , 

HAND KNOTTERS. 


_BARBER- COLMAN’ COMPANY 


General Offices and Plan 


Framingham, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. A. 


i. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 1. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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| 3420 Broadway, New York | 
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Cotton Dress Fabrics More Popular 


OTTON dress fabrics will be even more popular and 

fashionable during the Spring and Summer of 1931 
than in the season now closing, according to statements 
of fashion authorities published by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute in a symposium of editorial opinion. 

Among those commenting on the fashion success of 
cotton during the present season and outlining its pros- 
pect for next year were: Mary Lewis, vice-president of 
Best & Co.; Aimee Larkin, of Collier’s; Edna Woolman 
Chase, editor-in-chief of Vogue; Kathleen Howard, fash- 
ion editor of Harper’s Bazaar; Muriel Maurer, fashion 
editor of Dry Goods Economist, and Winifred Ovitte, 
fashion editor of Women’s Wear Daily. ee 

In commenting on the “rosy future of cottons,” 
Lewis Says: 

“Though not so long ago the step-child of fashion, 
hard to visualize a Summer, or even a season, now, with- 
out cottons. Through charm, comfort, durability, and 
. fitness to the American scene, they have won an enviable 
place in the mode, and in the hearts of the great Ameri- 
can public. One bright spot in the present slough of 
depression is the rosy future of the cottons—one certain 
thing in this period of uncetrainty is that the vogue of 
cottons will continue. We may ask ourselves if skirts 
will be longer, or shorter, if straw hats, or felts will be in 
greatest demand next Summer, if sunburn will persist, 
and what color will take the place of blue, but we need 
not ask if cottons will be worn in 1931. We know! 

Miss Larkin says: 

“I believe 1931 will see a definite settling down of 
materials to the uses to which they are best adapted— 
and this means a wide range for cottons. Fine batiste, 
organdie and all the old-fashioned sheer cottons will be 
increasingly popular for the feminine garden party type 
of frock, because of the revival of fashions from the 
period of 1830 to 1890 at which time cottons were very 
good. Sturdy cottons, some with nubby weaves, for 
active sports and sheer embroidered or faconne cottons 
for spectator sports will continue the vogue they have 
had in 1930.” 


Miss 
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Miss Maurer says: 
_ “7 believe that cotton will play a very vital part in 
Spring fashions rot only because of the ‘reminiscent’ 
trend in feminine apparel, but also because of the style 
strides cotton itself is constantly making.” 

Miss Howard says: 


“It is a significant fact that cottons appeared more 
extensively than ever this last summer, in the French 
fabric collections. A greater variety in design and 
weaves was noticeable amongst them, and their indorse- 
ment by the leading French courturiers was an obvious 
result of their beauty. The gamut of cotton’s place in 
the world of wonian’s dress is now of great range. All 
the way from Chanel’s organdie creations, to the ‘porch 
dress’ at $1.50, cotton holds a recognized and important 
place for itself. 

“An advance bathing suit I saw in Paris in August 
showed a new use for cotton. Its charming cardigan 
was made of white eyelet embroidery, and the black 
jersey suit was trimmed with flares of the same Broderie 
Anglaise. A cap of white completed the freshness of the 
ensemble. This example served to show that designers 
of first rating are reaching out, more and more, into the 
cotton field for inspiration and novelty.” 

Mrs. Chase says: 

‘During the past six months, Vogue has constantly 
and especially stressed the importance of cotton from a 
fashion viewpoint. Not the cotton materials of the old 
school, such as we have had for a great many years, but 
new and charming varieties. These have been made into 
a great number of suits and dresses, which have been 
worn both in town and country. 

“T believe that cottons have not achieved their full 
degree of success, but are a constantly growing fashion. 
The smart woman of today demands comfort as well as 
chic in her summer clothes, and nothing fulfills this de- 
mand so completely as cotton fabric. Therefore, I feel 
sure the year 1931 will witness an even greater success 


for cotton.” 


Mrs. Ovitte says: 
“The style progress of cotton through the last two 
seasons has proven that cotton fabrics are commanding 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. 


; point hardened lickerin wire. 
Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
We use our own special 


Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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fashion recognition on their own initiative, their special- 
ized style character and their adaptability to the current 
mode no longer relying on their economic appeal. 


‘The prediction for the spring and summer of 1931 is 
that cottons in the varied weaves which qualify in high 
style versions will surpass the popularity they enjoyed 
during the past season. Paris as well.as America is now 
‘more alive to the style aspects of cottons, and there is 
said to be a keener interest manifested in cottons suitable 
for inclusion in Palm Beach collections. 


“This means that the opportunities for quality fabrics 
and well styled novelties are broadening, and that close 
co-operation between the cotton fabric industry and cou- 
turier and cutter should result in a marked development 
_ of cotton fashions. 


“The romantic tendency in dress continues as encour- 
agement to the sheers which have had recognition the 
past season, and the sustained importance of sportswear 
fashion invites success for heavier weaves including the 
woven patterned types.” 


In addition to this symposium the Institute booklet 
contains a variety of editorial comment reflecting the 
public interest in the cotton industry’s efforts toward 
self-help. 


- British Rayon Exports 


Washington.—British exports of cotton and rayon 
mixed piece goods registered a fall of 9,903,522 square 
yards, for the first six months of 1930, compared with 
the same period for 1929, equal to a decline of 25 per 
cent, according to a report from United States Consul 
General Halstead, London, England, in a report made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 


The heaviest decrease during the current six months 
occurred in shipments to British India, to which destina- 
tion there was a fall of substantially 3,000,000 square 
yards, or 38 per cent, while other proportionately large 
declines were recorded in exports to Australia, Dutch 
East Indies, China and Venezuela. On the other hand, 
shipments to Argentina and Ceylon were comparatively 
extensive. To countries which do not form leading pur- 
chasers of these goods there was an aggregate drop of 

around 5,750,000 square yards. 


Technical Meetings in New England 


Boston, Mass.—The Textile Forum, conducted by the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers for dis- 
cussions by men in the mill of problems they encounter 
in their work, will open Tuesday, September 16, for a 
series of meetings in the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Agents, managers and superintendents of mills in New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania will discuss what 
is new in the industry and how to meet changing condi- 
tions when they assemble September 16. The meeting 
will start at 10:30 in the morning and will continue 
through the dya with luncheon being served at noon. 

Last year representatives of 87 mills attended the Fo- 
rum and indications are that this year the attendance 
will be much larger. Meeting dates have been arranged 
as follows: Overseers of carding, November 18: over- 
seers of spinning, December 9; master mechanics, Jan- 
uary 13; overseers of warp preparation and weavers, 
February 10; overseers of dyeing, bleaching and cloth 
room, March 10. No session of the Forum is planned 
for October, as on October 10 and 11 the annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held at Poland Springs, Me. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Company 


CYPRESS Tanks Look Simple 


But many buyers have found that only Davis Genuine 
Tidewater Cypress Tanks are unexcelled. They're tight, 
they last, they 


part color; and more than 


don’t im- 


40 years of manufacturing 


experience building 
skill 


for you in the price! Send 


show up profitably 


Millmen use 
thousands, for 
storage, fire 
processing 

tangular, 
ANY Size; any 


G. M. Davis & Son 


them by the 
scores of 

protection and 
purposes. Rec- 
half. round, round; 
shape. 


your specifications and see. 
New 


sizes on request. 


catalog of standard 


8th and Laurel Sts. 
Palatka, Florida 


Hil Hi} 


Hi} 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Chestnut at Ninth Street |f 
PHILADELPHIA 


The traveller or permanent — 
guest is assured of attentive serv- 


ice, enjoyable environment and 
the highest refinements of good 
living at The Benjamin Franklin. 
Here you will find, combined in 
an unusual manner, the tradition- 
al hospitality of 
more leisurely 
times with the 


most modern 
hotel appoint- 
ments. 


Twelve hundred rooms, 
each with bath 


Rates commence 
at $14.00 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St, Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
48 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph , 
+ Lou San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans 7 San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


| 10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were more active 
last week and there was considerable evidence that the 
situation is showing real improvement. Sales of print 
cloths continued on a very Satisfactory basis through 
most of the week. The general tone of the miarket was 
better and prices were firmer. The volume of business 
in 39-inch 68x92 print cloths was particularly encourag- 
ing. 

Sales of sheetings, usually in small lots, were moder- 
ately large.. Drills and twills were slightly more active. 

Carded broadcloths are in a much stronger’ position. 
Sales of 112x60s were made at 85¢c. The 100x60s were 
to 734c. The 90x60s were offered at’7'4c to 73<c, 
this particular count being in better supply. - A satisfac- 
tory backlog of business ‘ec under the prices on high 
counts, adn a much improved stock condition appear to 
back up the current quotations. 


Fine goods markets: were again moderately busy.  In- 
terest in all cotton poplins, narrow and wide combed 
lawns for the handkerchief, underwear and other trades, 
and in some other fine cotton goods developed. There 
was continuing demand for rayon goods, with sales of 
60-filament and 40-filament rayon and cotton crepes, and 
inquiry for various other qualities for spot and nearby 
deliveries. Rayon taffetas were in further call, with 
spots of some constructions very difficult to secure. Silk 
and cottons, meanwhile, were of slightly better interest, 
with recent business reported on canton filled crepes, and 
with a few inquiries for plain cantons reported. 


In combed cotton more business was reported. Sales 
of spots of 40-inch 88x80s 8.50-yard lawns were reported 
at 10%c. Recent interest in narrow lawns has been 
better, and 36-inch 88x80s of 8.75-yard weights were 
reported at 9'4c spot and 9.50-yard weight at 9c spot. 
For 30-inch 88x80s 10.40-yard 8c was reported to have 
been paid. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 414 
Gray goods, 38% lin., 64x60s 2 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 67% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 83. 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17 
Denims 12% 
Standard prints 8 
Dress ginghams 1214-15 
Staple ginghams 10 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


~ 


Philadelphia, Pa-~—The yarn market showed improve- 
ment last week. Total sales were considerably better 
than at any time in recent weeks and prices were some- 
what better. Trade through the early part of the week 
showed that small orders were placed more frequently 
and that a few large contracts were handled. Consumers 
showed less interest at the week-end and were inclined 
to await the govérnment crop report before considering 
further yarn purchases. 

Knitters were inclined to cover somewhat more freely 
‘and a number of orders for large poundage was reported. 
The bulk of the sales, however, covered lots of about 
5,000 pounds. 

The plush trade ordered the customary limited quan- 
tities which involved various counts of yarns. Lace 
makers have operated without appreciable importance 
attached to their purchases. Specialties have sold, rep- 
resenting more the fact that given descriptions have run 
out of stock, though mill inventories have held reason- 
ably large in these instances. 

Where insulators have come in they have given rise to 
a spirit of better confidence on the part of those who 
deal with them. Their wants have run to what are rec- 
ognized as appreciable quantities in a market like the 
present. 

The greater stability in the cotton market or, rather, 
the absence of wide fluctuations, has convinced a good 
many that they can operate with greater certainty than 
in the recent past. It is also apparent that in certain 
lines an improvement in demand is influencing buyers to 
operate. This is particularly true in the knitting indus- 
try. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 30s 34% 
26s __ 32 Carpet Yarns 
Southern Two-ply Chain ‘White. Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
98 8s, 2, 3 and A-ply 
Southern Single Skeins and ‘ply 
~--- - Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two- ply Skeins 16s pu 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


In all numbers. Supplied in cones, tubes, 
springs, skeins and warps; in natural, 


gassed, bleached and dyed. 


American Yarn & 
Processing Co. 
General Office 


Mount Holly, North Carolina 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Single and Ply Yarns 


Unexcelled quality and service. No orders 


too small or too large for prompt execution. 


i 


fi 


Copyrighted 1921 
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For Sale 


26—-Model L Draper Looms-—72, 76 
and 84”, 

28-66” Draper Automatic. Looms, 20 
harness, automatic. 

48—-40” Modified D Draper Looms, 
motor drive $100.00. each. 
150—40” Model E Draper Automatic 

Looms, $75.00 each. 
48—46"” Model E Draper. Automatic 
Looms, 1926 Model. 
§4—40” Model E Draper Automatic 
Looms, 1926 Model. 
2—-250 gal. Size Kettles, $125.00 each. 
i~—Model K Barber Colman Portable 
Tying-In Machine. 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 483 Charlotte, N. C, 
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Wanted 
Starch-room assistant, Jacquard de- 
signer, Slashing-dressing room. over- 
seer colored yarns. No charge unless 
position procured. Commercial Em- 
ployment Agency, Greenville, S. C. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Cotton Estimate 
The Southern Cotton Company 
estimates the production of raw cot- 
ton as of August 25 as _ follows: 
Texas, 4,251,000; Oklahoma, 1,108,- 
000; Arkansas, 998,000; Louisiana, 
642,000, and Mississippi, 1,525,000. 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolis—Wood, Metal, Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
S MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


BULLETIN | 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in. practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per tnch 
for each insertion. : 


Set this stvle type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 
Set this style, about 30 words to 
Inch. 


A VACATION 

SUGGESTION 
Why not try our especially arrang- 
ed Rail and Motor Tours? A new 
vacation recreation combining rail 
and motor transportation through 
the Appalachian Mountain sections 
of Virginia, North Carolina, East- 


ern Tennessee and North Georgia. 


For booklet and complete informa- 
tion, call on Southern Railway 
System. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books | 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Attractive 

Excursion Fares | 
Via. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October $lst. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 


| geles and San . Francisco, $129.22 
Stopovers. at all. points. Diverse 
routes. 


Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, liimted to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
‘$28.65. 
Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- - 
ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, sched- 
ules or information, apply to any 
Seaboard ticket agent or 


H. E. PLEASANTS, D.P.A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


~ The Comfortable 


Great Northern 


Hote 
CHICAGO 


hale 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- — 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up-— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Thos. H. Sadier, Mgr. 
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State College Makes Preparations for 
Opening of Textile School 


The Textile School of North Carolina State College 
will open its fall session on September 19. The homes 
of the young men who have completed their entrance 
application range from Connecticut to Texas and the 
total enrollment is expected to be larger than it was last 
year. 


Since summer school closed members of the faculty 
have been busy collecting and assembling additional data 
for their courses in cotton and rayon manipulation. Ex- 
tensive improvements have also been made in the textile 
building and considerable new machinery has been add- 
ed. 

The faculty of the textile school is as follows: Thomas 
Nelson, Dean of Textile School and Director of Textile 
Research; T. R. Hart, Associate Professor of Weaving 
and Designing; J. T. Hilton, Associate Professor of Yarn 
Manufacturing; A. H. Grimshaw, Associate Professor of 
Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; G. G. Osborne, 
Assistant Professor of Knitting and Designing; D. B. 
Hardin, Teaching Fellow in Dyeing; G. H. Norman, 
Teaching Fellow in Yarn Manufacturing. 


All the members of the faculty have had several years 
of practical experience in mills and laboratories and are 
graduates of textile schools. 


The Textile School has a large and modern equipment 


for manufacturing processes with well equpiped labora- 
tories for research and tests on fibres, yarns, fabrics, 
starches, dyestuffs and chemicals, also special apparatus 
for microscopy and micro-photography. 


The following facts pertaining to the Textile School 
will be of interest: 


The Textile School building (Tompkins Hall) - 
larger than any other textile school building in the Saat 
It is 230x75 feet, 3 stories high. 


The equipment is the largest and most varied of any 
textile school in the South, and probably in the country, 
for instruction in cotton manufacturing, textile chemistry 
and dyeing, and in the manipulation and use of rayon. 


This is the only textile school in America that has a 


separate and complete experimental laboratory—inde- 


pendent of the regular textile school équipment—for the 
testing of all kinds of cotton yarns on both regular and 
long draft systems of spinning. 


Two research laboratories are also equipped for mak- 
ing tests and research on fibres, yarns, fabrics, starches, 
dyestuffs, and for microscopy and micro-photography. 
This includes regular equipment for making breaking 
tests on: fabrics, also on yarns in skein and individual 
strand. One of these laboratories also contains an en- 
larging camera for jacquard designing. 


The faculty of the school are men who have had prac- 
tical experience in mills and laboratories, aer textile 
school and college graduates, and are thoroughly equip- 
ped to teach the different seures of textile work assigned 
them. 


Jones P. Dagenhart, of Gastonia has secured a patent 
on a newly developed draft bar. The new bar allows a 
portion of the air to be drawn into the beater from the 
bottom causing a minimum amount of air to be drawn 
through the grid bars, allowing motes and trash to fall 
freely through the bars. The patent application was 
handled by Paul B. Eaton, attorney, of Charlotte. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Off ices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Factory Office: Providence, R. I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. . 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 
Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


RS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives in the Seuth 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, &. C. 


CLIN 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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MPLOYMENT BUREAT) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. . 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ten 
years with one large company, as over- 
seer, Age 43. Experienced in yarns 6 
to 30s. White and colored. Waste of 
all kinds. Best references. No. 5767. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
second hand in large mill. Age 28. 
Single. Ten years experience as second 
hand, card grinder and speeder fixer. 
No. 5768. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced in carded and combed yarns. 
Age 36. Good references. No. 5769. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Experienced on white and 
colored work, coarse or fine. Best refer- 


ences as to character and ability. No, 


5783. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ten 
years on a wide variety of goods. 
Familiar with wide and narrow looms. 
References. No. 6784. 


WANT position as plain weaver. Age 37. 
li years as overseer. Married. Go any- 
where if there are good schools and 
churches. No. 5785. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning, or as 
overseer carding. Best record and ref- 
erences. No. 56770. 


WANT position as winder, long chain 
quilling or dresser. Present and form- 
er employers will recommend me. No. 
6771. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or office manager. Young, 
ambitious, progressive, energetic, and 
experienced. Now employed but wish to 
change. No. 6772. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or as overseer carding. Age 
35. C.. S. graduate. 12 years on 
present job. "Would only change for 
better paying position. No. 5773. 


WANT position as cotton piece goods 
dyer. 12 years experience all colors 
cotton piece oods and raw stock. 
Graduate chemist. Married. Available 
on short notice. 
5574. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician, or as assistant in large mill. 
19 years on present job. Prefer electri- 
cally driven plant, but familiar with 
steam plants. Go anywhere, but prefer 
the Carolinas. No. 5775. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on carded and combed 
yarns 4s to 80s. 12 years overseer— 
eight with present company. Best 
references. No, 5776. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Seven years experience as sec- 
ond hand and five as overseer. Best 
references. No. 5777. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as isstant in large mill. Experienced 
and strictly sober. WHill go anywhere 
in the South. References. No. 5778. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
as second hand in large mill. 20 years 
experience on plain and fancy weaves. 
I. CC. S. graduate. No. 5779. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner. Experienced on 
plain weaves, carding and spinning. 15 
years experience ‘as overseer and 
superintendent. I Cc... 8. graduate. 
References. No. 5780. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling, warping, winding. Experi- 
‘enced on carded and combed yarns. 14 
years with one company. Efficient, 
sober, reliable and available. Best 
references. No. 5781. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand, in large mill. Four 
years with Beaumont Mills, Spartan- 
burg. Four at Gaffney, over three at 
Reidsvile, N. CC. Familiar with yarns 
yd 48s. Refer to my employers. No. 


Good references. No. 


WANT position as spinner, spooler, twis- 
ter, winder. Married. 17 years with 
oem company. Good manager help. 

ould accept position as second hand 
in large mill if pay is right. No. 5786. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving. Experienced on two 
and four harness goods, plain white and 
a any numbers. No fancies. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both, or as second hand in large mill. 
Want a day job. Age 33. Three years 
on present job as carder and spinnbr. 
Married, good references. No. 5788. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Age 
36. 12 years experience. No. 5789: 


WANT position as stenographer, shipping 
or general office work. Lady of 12 years 


experience on present textile job. Best 


references. No. 6790. 


WANT position as shipping clerk, cotton 
grader or warehouse man. Seven years 
with present employer. References. No. 


o791. 


WANT position as superintendent. 20 
years experience on all classes of white, 
eolored and fancy goods, cotton and 
rayon. Best references. No. 5792. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 


years experience on cotton, rayon and 
silk. 1 .C. §. diploma, Age 35. Married. 
On present job two years. No. 5793. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
designing. Age 30. Ten years experience 
on Stafford, Draper and C. & K. looms. 
References. No. .5794. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced, capable and the very best 
of references. No. 5796. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning—or either one. 18 years on 
present job. Experienced on white and 
colors. Good references. No. 5796. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced and capable and depend- 
able. No. 5797. 


WANT position as superintnedent, or 
overseer carding in a large mill. No. 
5798. 


WANT position as overseer, second hand 
-~~or would accept position as loom fixer 
till something better turns up. Experi- 
enced overseer and guarantee satisfac- 
tion, References from former employ- 
ers. No. 5799. 


WANT position as carder or spinner—or 
both. 15 years on carded and combed 
yarns. Three years as superintendent 
yarn mill. References. No. 5800. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
28. Ten years experience in carding, 
card grinding, speeder fixing, etc. Sin- 
gle. Good references. No. 5801, 
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World Consumption of U. S. 
Cotton 13,023,000 Bales 


A cable to the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service from Manchester, 
England, states that the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions reports world consumption of 
American cotton, exclusive of linters, 
during the 1929-30 season as 13,023,- 
000 bales, compared with 15,076,000 
in the 1928-29 season. The Inter- 
national Federation reports world 
consumption of all kinds of cotton 
during the 1929-30 season ,209.- 
000 bales, compared with 25,882,000 
in 1928-29. 


‘The International Federation’s fig- 
ure on world consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton for the past season is very 
closely in line with the figure on 
world ‘consumption of American is- 
sued by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service early in August. The 


International Federation’s figures of 


13,023,000 compares with the New 
York Cotton Exchange figure of 13,- 
050,000, a difference of only 27,000 
bales. Both figures are in the same 


unit, of running bales, counting round 
as half bales. 


Year Book Issued 


Boston, Mass.—The 1930 edition 
of the Year Book of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
the reference work of the industry, is 
being distributed to mill executives 


in the cotton manufacturing countries 
of the world. 


The current issue contains all of 
the features which have made the 
work known as the most comprehen- 
sive compilation of data of interest 
to the manufacturer available. At the 
same time, through rearrangement of 
statistics and other material the vol- 
ume has been made slightly smaller 
and more compact. The conservation 
of space has been made with no sac- 
rifice as to size of type and legibility 
and has resulted in making it easier 
to find the information desired. 

Among other things, the book pre- 
sents the cotton manufacturer a. de- 
tailed picture of the particular parts 
of the cotton crop in which he is in- 
terested, according to Secretary Rus- 
sell T. Fisher. | | 


“Statistics from the most recent 
census available include more sub- 
divisions by classes of fabrics and 
divide the production of cloth into 
groups of fabrics with yarn numbers 
averaging 40s and below and above 
40s.”” 
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TWISTER |. 


Ring 
whole business. The 
Spinning Ring, _ the 
Twister Ring — the 


making is our 


Because the efforts of our entire 
organization are devoted to the study of ring problems 


Ring is King. here. 


and the production of rings, we think DIAMOND FINISH 


rings must be better than the many rings which are 
made only as a sideline—and a great many mill men 
think so, too. Samples, information, special designs, etc.., 
promptly and cheerfully furnished. 


SPINNING RING CO. 


| Why not let us straighten and repoint your crooked 


oy 


421 


re 
= 


| Crooked Spinning Spindles 
4 Doffers crook 20% of your spindles yearly. This — 
decreases production and increases cost. - 


4 and blunt spindles. A quarter century of experi- 


ence has taught us how. 


“Ouality Features Built in, 
Not Talked-in” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
; Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 
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It is hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks— 


That’s that— 


But-——-with the manufacturer who has piled 
up years of good experience behind him, it 
is another story. 


When you consult Roy upon textile grind- 
ing equipment you recei¥e the benefit of 
more than 60 years experience in this highly - | 
specialized field of manufacture. , 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


| ESTABLISHED. 1868 
WORCESTER MASS., U. S. A. 


ROY Standard since 1868 
TEXTILE GRINDERS 


Clark’s Directory 
OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 


chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
|| tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
|| of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
SOUTHERN | 1 Also contains sections: “Hints 
LIS) for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 

} Printed on thin paper, cloth 


bound, pocket size. | 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salcsman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: July, 1930 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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OIL-LESS BEARING WINDERS 


We. Eliminated 
Spindle Vibration 


by Contfining Winder Spindles 
in Oil-Less Bearing Slot 


When Sipp-Eastwood engineers designed 
renewable oilless spindle bearings for their 
winders some years ago, they eliminated 
vibration and chattering of spindles, which 
slow up production, by cutting a slot across 
the oilless bearing in such a manner that the 
spindle was FIRMLY SUPPORTED ON 
BOTH SIDES. 


This oilless bearing is patented and therefore 
is an. exclusive feature to be had only tn 
Sipp-Eastwoods. It has made these the fastest 
and most accurate winders in the world today 
for silk, rayon, and fine counts of cotton yarn. 


All Sipp-Eastwood winders are equipped 
with Oilless Spindle and Shaft Bearings. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 


CORPORATION 
KEEN & SUMMER STS., PATERSON, N. J. 


Winders, Warpers, Re-beamers, Quillers, 
Folding Machines, Edge Warpers 


Representatives: 
NEW ENGLAND 
Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass, 
SOUTH 
Carolina Specialty Co.,Charlotte. N.C, 
ENGLAND 
Textile Accessories, Ltd.,Manchester. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolis, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and hy which the maximum percentage of 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands. 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in vour dyehouse? 


tie 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Graniteville. Mass. 


Bualders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred WH. White. Southern Representative, Charlotte. N. C. 


SLIPPERY FLOORS 


are the cause of a large per cent of the acci- 
dents in textile mills. 


In many textile mills these accidents are 


easily prevented and the floors made clean 
and safe by the use of 


| Petersernt 


So safe in fact are “Wyandotte” cleaned | 
floors that in many cases the danger signs | 
have been taken down because the hazard 
has been removed. 


_. An order on your supply house for 
Wyandotte Detergent wil! insure 
safe floors of the busie:t work- 
er. | 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mirs.,; Wyandotte, Mich 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 
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WARE SHOALS, 8. C. 


Better Yard Contest Closes 

The Better Yard Contest that has 
been being conducted throughout the 
village during the summer months wil! 
come to a close during the second 
week-of September. 
on award has for several days been 
taking... cognizance of . conditions 
fhroughout the village. 
There. are quite a number of ‘in- 


committee is going to have some dif- 


Girl Scouts In Camp 
The latest news from Rocky Bottom 
where the Girl Scouts aré spending 


thustastic nature. The camp is well 
equipped with quarters, well lighted 
and beautifully located. 

Aside-from the ordinary camp. re- 
quisites: Rotky Bottom has an assem- 
~ bly hall with stage sufficient for en- 
tertainments, and stunts. The girls 
are using this to advantage in that 
they are carrying out daily programs 
in scoutcraft, sunts and contests. 

The weather has been a little cool 
for swimming, but the young folks 
are Staying with it, nevertheless. 

Six of the boy scouts are in camp 
with them, and these young fellows 
are kept‘in good training by the stove 
wood pile. 


there is none but. will regret to leave 

for home-Saturday morning. 

Poothall Team Be Light 

i | The Ware Shoals High School foot- 
(x ball. team this year will be rather light 


to compete for honors with most high . 
schools, but what the boys will like ~ 


. In weight they mean to make up for 
“Tn and speed. 
Cudd-is already turning ’seme 
good plays over in his head, and- it 
will be only a few days until he will 
be calling the boys together for their 
first lesson, 


The committee 


stances of splendid result, and the~ 


the week in camp is of a@ rather en- | 


Allare having a, splendid time 


Bowling Alley Being. Repaired 


Cool Weather brings with it a sug- 
gestion of indoor sports. The boys at 
the-Y. M. C.-A. seem to have taken a 
suggestion from it and are getting the 
bowling..alley .gr shape for the first 


gates of the season. New approaches 


have been laid on the alleys, and ‘the 


alleys proper are being sandpapered - 


and smoothed off —Ware Shoals Life. 


Remember your friends. Let them 


“see the Home Section after you read 


Now that vacation. days are over. 
it’s time for’ us all te get settled to 
our books and-work, as school is start- 
ing most.everywhere this week. 

Lots .of improvements are being 
made-in our village: 


grounds are being cleared and made 
ready for school. We are-giad to wel- 
come the teachers back again with us. 

Mry-and Mrs. W. R. Ennis spent 
the past week-end in Savannah, Ga. 

Miss Alice’ Power is returning to N. 
C. GC. W. the 14th. She will be napa 
in the community. 


Mrs. Ruth Lee, of Chester, is stiend- 


ing a few weeks with her mother, 


Mrs. L. H..Miller. 


Miss Marié Buck is attending the 
Georgia-Carolina Business College in 
Augusta this fall. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. W. McElrath have 


returned ‘from their vacation in the — 


mountains. 
Mr. J. B. Kirby attended a birthday 
dinner last Sunday in honor of his 


mother, Mrs. J. R. Kirby, of Spanian: 


‘burg: 

The. Young Pedple’s Class of. the 
Methodist church are giving a Gypsy 
party Monday night. 

Mr. John C. Moore, who has made 
many friends during his stay in Lang- 
ley, is returning to Duke University 
to také up his studies. 


Work is being. 
‘done in,.the park and the school 


and Crystal 


News of the M ill Villages 


Miss Inez Heaton, who has been 
staying with her aurit, Mrs. J..B. Kir- 
by, fas returned to her studies at 
Winthrop College. 


Rev. and Mrs, Jean Smith 


turned from their vacation in the N. 
C, mountains. 

We are all glad to welcome Miss 
Alverta Haley back into our commu- 


nity. JACQUE,. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


ficulty in making a decision in some of Dear Aunt Becky: 
the zones: We are Still on short time. 

Bach one. is advised to have all LANGLEY, s. C. Miss Eunice Simmons has been vis- 
weeds and trash cleaned and moved iting~her sister,Mrs. Carl Frye, of 
away before.the final yisit. Dear Aunt Becky: a Ayondale. 


Mr. C. Carpenter, who has ae in 
a Charlotte hospital, has returned to 
his home. 

“Mr... ©. Hawkins “has been in 
Rutherfordton hospital for the past 
week, with a tarbuncle on his neck. 
We hope hé will soon be home. 
Mr. Horace Heygood left Wednes- 


day might for Fairfax, Ala., for a few’ 


week’s’ visit. 


Mrs. C.. Hughes and daughter 


have «returned after -spending the 
summer’ at Chestnut Hill. 

The Rachel Bible Class had a -big 
picnic at Asheville Playground last 
week, and had a grand time looking 
at the animals, and took lunch on top 
of a big mountain. After lunch they 
drove to. Asheville, _Hendersonville 
Springs—then home. 
Those who -wéent were: -—Mesdames M. 
C. Simmons, J, L. Kanipe, John Con- 
dry, Q. Lenimons, Furman Clayton. 
Tom Price, Sid White, Jennie Allison 
Tucker, John Atkinson, 
Scruggs, W. Keeter, J.. Deviney. 
Mr.-and Mrs. C. D. Scruggs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Erwin Nanney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Morgan, Mr. Roy Hensley, Mrs. Lem 
Josey. 

The Asheville Playground is a de- 
lightful place. Lots of animals, a 
swimming pool and other entertain- 
ments. DICKEY, 


Marion 
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Becky Ann's Own Page 


LOOKING ’EM OVER 


We All Go Up Or Down Together: 


By Unele Ned 


Well; here is your Uncle Ned again, 
I keep thinking and thinking and 

wondering and-wondering how we an 
help to better the textile situation, 
and get the mills all going full blast 
again. 

There never Was a greater truth; 
than that “We all go up or down to- 
gether,” and it applies particularly to 
capital and labor. If Capital can get 
good returns from investments — if 
products can be sold for a profit, then 
Labor, too, is duly rewarded in steady 
work at good wages and everyone is 
happy. 

Then it behooves us all to “pull to- 


gether” in perfect harmony, for mu-- 


tual benefit. Let’s do all we can to 
cut down waste. Let’s be as careful 
of the village house as if we owned 
it, showing ourselves worthy ‘citizens, 
and thus daily exémplify the Golden 


Rule. It is the only way out of the 
dark, “We all go up or down to- 
gether.” 


Uncle Ned would ike to hear from 
the readers of Home Sectoin as"to how 
they like his letters. Thank you. 


THIS LABOR STORY HAS TO DO 
WITH SOME REAL LABOR 


Chitago, Ill. -— Here, friends, if a 
labor day story; all about labor—the 
good old iron muscle beaded» brow 
kind—-and about Robert Saunders, 55 
years old, and forty tons of coal, — 

Robert. hadn’t worked for months. 
Then along comes the -Matine Coal 
Company and dumps forty tons of 
coal in an alley behind a North Irving 
Avenue apartment building and \says 
to Robert: “Heave that coal into the 
basement and don’t quit until its all 
in.” 

Forty tons is a lot of coal, if you've 
ever done much coal shoveling. Big 
strong “men “much . younger than 
Robert have been known to grumbl>» 
and pout and cuss and get mad at 
the mere thought of tossing a measly 
two shovels full into the furnace—let 
‘ alone shovel forty tons that had to be 
carried. twenty feet from the pile to 
the basement chute. 


But Robert was delighted at the 


prospect and he went to work with 
gusto. He took 15 minutes off for 
lunch and went back to work. At.11 
p. m., lastnight he was’still shoveling 
steadily cutting down the pile. 

The public residing in the immedi- 
ate vicinity was desirous of going to 
sleep, but the racket of coal tumbling 
down a metal chute into a basement 
was a deterring factor. Finally one 
of them telephoned -police. 

“Something otght to be’ done -to 


proving the homes, 


make “him stop,’ the man told the 
desk sergeatit, “but the company told 
hint not to quit until the job was fin- 
ished, and he is following instructions. 
I will not sign a complaint against 


him; he is working and needs ‘the 
nioney. -But something ought to be 
done;”’ 


Various. persons began telephoning 
officials of the coal company. Finally 
they roused Harl Shields, sales man- 
ager, who promptly ordered Saun- 


to go home. 


“You ‘wouldn't fire me; boss?” in- 
quired the crestfalen Saunders -to 
whom 15 hours of -uninterryupted coal 
shovelling was like gift 
heaven. 

“] should say not,” said Shields, 
“You'll get a bonus and a steady job.” 

Whereupon the neighbors, exhaust- 
éd by an €vening spent in-such ardu- 
ous pursuits as listening te radios, 
playing bridge or motoring, dragged 
themselves wearily. back.to bed; atid 
Robert. Saunders, coal black. and 
sweaty, swung down the street- whist- 

F. HOL, L DAY 
| WITH AVOND ALE MILLS 


We note with much pleasure that 
our friend, Mr. F. LU. Holiday, is now 
with the ‘Avondale. Mills, Eva Jane 
plant, at Sylacauga, Ala. 

As~a cloth roem overseer and fin- 
isher, ht has few equals, and-as a good~ 
cittzen, he makes a fine addition. to 
any community. 

. We are indeed glad that he has be- 
eome an.-employee of the splendid 
Avondale Mills Company, and feel 
that congratulations are due 
sides. AUNT BECKY. 


— 


“NORWOOD: N. C. 


Miss Jenn Coltrane and D. B. Cel- 
trane Honored by Garden Clubs 
of Norwood Mill Village. — 


Miss Jenn Coltrane and 
her.fgther, the venerable D. B..Col- 
trané: were guests of honor Saturday 
at Norwood at a picnic dinner given 
bythe employees ‘of the Norwood 
Manufacturing Company to mark the 
close of an interesting vegetable and 
flower garden contest that has. been 
running. for the past year under the 
sponsorship of Wiss Coltrane. 

With the help of Mrs. 
more, a graduate home demonstration 
instructor; Miss. Coltrane organized 
more than a year ago a garden club 
among the emplovees ‘of the Norwood 
mills for the three-fold purpose of im- 


health, and making the village a more 
beautiful place to live. 

That the préject has been successful 
to a gratifying degree is showwn: by 
the fact. that out of 110 families re- 
siding in the village, 106 had beawti- 


from 


both 


being Mrs. 


Fred Skid- 


promoting public 


ful flower gardens and, year-round 
Vegetable pardens, and one of the 
judges of the contest declared that the 
village was the cleanest place she had 
ever seen. In addition to supplying 
the family tables with fresh vegeta- 
bles in season; the gardens have pro- 
duced enough surplus to enable their 


owners to ¢an 5,000 half-galion jars ~ 


of fruits and vegetables besides quan- 
tities of jéllies and jams. 

An interesting program was carried 
out during the day. Nathan Baldwin, 
overseer for the Norwood Manufac- 
turing Company; presided. The guests 


of -honor weré ‘escorted to the. picnic 


rounds by 107 “children 
“America The Beautiful.” 

Mr. Sifférd; “superintendent. of the 
Stanly. county schools.-spoke on. the 
Value: of ediiéation, and: Frank Scott, 
principal of the Norwood school, 
thank. the people of the village for 
their loyal co-operation with and sup- 
port of the Norwood schools. He Also 
highly .commended their garden pro- 
jeet. 

Special music Was_ rendered by a 
chorus of girls, ¢mployees of the mill, 
and by a string band also 
of -village talent. 


singing 


A brief address. was made by a Mr. 
Maulien, whose duty. it is to open the 
mill doors ¢ach morning, and being a 
man of jrayér, he.has, each mortiing 
for eighteen years, upon opening the 
doors of the establishment, invoked 
divine glessing upon the work of the 


ey. 


Dr. I. 
value of a vegetable garden in -pro- 


“moting health. 


Mr. Colttane is greatly beloved by 
the pedple of thé, Norwood iil! vil- 
lage whéfe, during his recent illness, 
they -were wont to hold prayer meet- 
ings to ask God for his safe recovery. 
ihe addressed the villager rs Saturday 
on “The Happy Life.” 

Miss Coltrane spoke on the influ- 
ence of flowers upon character, com- 
mendéd the people on the work they 
had. done and paid tribute to four of 
their number that had died during the 
past year. | 


Nine. prizes, the gifts of Miss Col- ? 


trane, were presented by Mrs. Ernest 
Hicks, chatrman of the committee of 
judges of the contest, the other two 
D.-G. Caldwell and Mrs. 
D.‘L. Bost. The frizes were awarded 
as follows: 

For flower gardens: 

First—Mrs. J. W. Surratt. 

Second—Mrs. Lefler. 

Third—Mrs. Mabrey. 

Fourth—Mrs. John Honeycutt. 

C, Morris. 

vegetable gardens: 

Firet+—Grover Martin. 

Second—A. 5. James. 

Third—.J ohn ‘Tarlton. 

Cleanest “place in*the entire Village 
Tribune. 


Campbell spoke upon the ~ 
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GOLDVILLE, 8. ©. 


‘bhe Joanna 


Satisfied 
Every littl while you hear some- 
hody ask, “Well, are you satisfied 
now?” Nobody worth a tinker’s hoot 
We may be more or 
less pleased and. céntented,- but. -.we 
should not be satisfieds-especially. with 
something we have done. We don't 
did. anything he 
eouldn’t have done a Httle better; or 


‘anyhow that he didn’t. believe He could 


have done.a little better. We ought 
to be dissatisfied with ourselves be- 
cause, if ‘We are. not, we. never do 
things better next time... Show 
satisfied boy and we will show you:a 
hoy who will stick around about where 
he is. until his hair is gray. 
Village News 

Mrs. A. F. Campbell and children 
of Clinton, S. C., spent Sunday with 
Mrs: ©. A. O’Shields. 

Mrs..Mamie Low Blease and chitl- 
dren of Clinton are spending the week 
with’ Mrs. Homer Jacks. 


Miss Marearet Moorhead returned | 


last week. from Greystone Camp near 


Hendersonville, .N:. C., where spent 


the summer. 

Miss Susie Jacks of Clinton, and 
Lois Stone~of.. Mountville were wéek- 
end guests of Miss Beatrice Rhodes. 

Mr. O. N. Kelly of Portsmouth, Va.., 


/spent a few days last week. with his 


parents, Mr, and Mrs. A. F. Kelly. 

Mrs. R.. C. Boswell, Miss Torethia 
Boswell, Mrs. Rhett Cooper and little 
son, Rhett, Jr. were guests Tuesday 
of Mrs.-C, E. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. C, Purkerson is visiting her 


mother-in Savannah, Ga. 

Mrs; Grace Nelson, Hartshorn 
street; had the misfortune to get a 
match stem lodged in her throat last 
Saturday evening. Dr. Martin and 
Miss Warren succeeded in removing 
rt. 

The teachers of our Sanday schoo! 
met at the Girls’ Clab, Monday eve- 
ning at 7:30 o’tlock.,, Problems of the 
work and plans for the advancement 
of the Sunday..school program were 
discussed. 


Mr. and.Mrs. Homer Jacks: Milton 
Read, are the proud parents of a-son, 
born on Wednesday, August 27th. 

-fonsil Clinie Held 

At the Clinic held at. Dr. Martin’s 
office last Thursday fourteen patients 
had-tonsils removed. “One reom of the 
day nursery was converted into a hos- 
pital ward, and here the patients were 
cared for overnight. 

Dr. Martin arid Miss: Warren appre- 
ciate the splendid co-operation given 
them. | 

Baseball 

Whitmire and Goldyille, tied for the 
Mid-State second half, 
game for the right to meet Oakland, 
first half.winner. The game will be 


played at Colege Park in Newberry on. 


Thursday. Bouknight will piteh for 
Goldville, Smith for Whitmire. 


ber. of her family. 
home with Mr. 


will play one 


«Mrs: Moorhead Trustee, 
Mrs; Wm. A. Moohead was recently 
appointed trustee. of Goldville schoo! 


to fill the vaeancy” made by the resig- 


nation of Mr. P. E. 
board of tristees now- consist of: Mrs. 
Wm. ‘A. Moorfiead, Messrs. M. 
Templeton and J. B. Hart. 

: Mrs. Cooper Entertains 

‘On. Saturday evening; Mrs. B. W. 
Cooper entertained a few guests at 
dinner in-honor 6f her-daughter, Mae 
Clara. ~ The océasion was that of Mae 
Clara’s sixteenth birthday. 

Mrs, Cooper, assisted by Mrs. 
Hanim, 


Strickland. The 


served a three-course dinner 


to the following guests: Misses Grace 


Nel! 
and Mrs. 
Mrs. Sloan, Messrs. 


Boland, Carrie Lou Ross, Jimmie 
Stroud, Netie Hamm, Mr. 
Clarerite Fulmer, 


Jfvin Smith, Qlin and Howard Dean. 


Teachers Return 
Misses Elizabeth Wise, 


"and Rosa Dréher, teachers in our 
school, have erturned after spending 
the ‘vacation at. their respective 


homesjand are-again living at Joanna 
Inn, Miss Willie Cox of Simpsonville 
has -been added to the faculty. this 
session, She; too, is at Joanna Inn. 

The. Goldville school reopened Mon- 
day. morhing. at 8:30 o’clock: The 
opening: exercises were short and in- 
formal after which pupils returned to 
theiv-rooms for of lesens. 


KINGS MOUNT. AIN; ©. 

Miss Maggie Putnain. died sid the 
home. of Mr. R, N. Parrish, near the 
Dilling Mill, Sunday morning eri an 
illness of several weeks. She was 
about .75 years old and 
She had made Her 
and Mrs. Parrish for 
a number of years and will be greatly 
missed by them. 

Funeral services were held at the 
heme Monday morning, conducted by 
tev. C. Guthrie, assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Sisk, of Shelby, and burial was in 
Mountain Rest cémetery. 


Mrs. Bessie Ballard died: at. her 
home at the Dilling Mill Monday 


morning. .She leaves four small chil- 
dren, oné an infant less than an hour 
The Dedy was .carried to her fa- 
ther’s at. Bessemer City, 
eral services were held Tuesday. 
Mrs. -Mattie Brannon -died at the 
Diling Mill -Tuesday mornime after 
an ifness of six weeks, She had not 
had good “health for along time but 
worked in the mill when it ran until 
she just had to give up. She had lived 
at the Dilling Mill about. 16 years, 


was a widow weman and lived to see. 


her Baby old enough to take care of 
himself; She is.survived.by four chil- 
dren—-Mrs: Sam Quinn, of.Louisville, 
Ky:; Mrs. Anmie~Cox, of Gastonia; 
Mrs» Robert Flowers and Mr. Albert 
Brannon, of Kines Mountain. 


Funeral services were conducted at 
the home. Wedhesaday evening by 


C. W. Guthrie and. the body was laid 
to:rest in. Mountain Rest cemetery. 


Lena Kitz. 


the last mem- 


where fun-. 
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Mrs. Isaac Pearson is.still real sick 
at the home of her son. at the Phenix 
Mill, 

A large number of Kings Mountain 
folks have been attending the revival 


“meeting at Penley’s Chapel, about two 
I 


miles out from. town. -The pastor: 
Rey. Harry Roberts,-is assisted - by 


Rey.. Earl Armstrong, of Gastonia. 
The Epworth League of -Grace 


church Is ‘giving a play af the East 


End School buriding Friday-night. 
“The Kings Mountain schools openei! 
Wednesday With all the old teachers 
back. East End has nine teachers and 
not one of them changed: 
We had the first rain Friday morn- 
ing we -have had in five weeks; we 


‘are grateful for it, for everything was 
about to dry up. 


POLLY. 


NEW HOLLAND, G A. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill heré’is still on short time. 
But. this. gives us a chance to work 
our gardens and go to “big meetings.” 

Our only change in mill manage- 
ment is this: the former superintend- 
ent, Mr. Geo. S. Elliott, has gone to 
Chicopee, and his vacancy filled by 
Mr. Marshall Stone; we are all hoping 
that the mill will soon start up on 
fulltime. , 

We hada distressing accident near 
here Thursday. Mrs. Ben Davis and 
little ehild were crossing the highway 
in front of Mr. G. B. Westnioreland’s. 
The view was cut off by a big truck 
and a passing car hit the little child 
before the driver could stop. The man 
rushed the little fellow to Dr. Dow- 


ney’s Hospital; and the report is that ~ 


the patient has revived and is. resting 
well. 

We are sorry to note the illness of 
Mr. Earl Wilhngham, and trust he 
will s00n be back on his job. 

Mr. Joe Smith, on E. Main St., is 
able to be out again after a recent ill- 
ness. UNCLE BILL. 


s. Cc. 


CLINTON, 


Lydia Mill: 


In the Home Section we have read 

What others about their mills have 
said, 

And now we think that it is time 

For us to get our-mill in rhyme. 


Lydia is lively and full of pep, 

For every one tries to keep in step. 

They-work in the bond..of fellowship 
and love, - 

Helping each other when times are 
dull. 

Our village is pretty with Bowers and 
trees, 

The people are kind’ and not hard to 
please, 


As the ones in authority give the best 


To help the people here to make a 
suceess. 
Our 


president, supérintendent and 
overseers, too, 


} 
f 


| 
> 
Lal 
¥ 
7 | 
| 
| 
¢. 
a 
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Are planning for others when times 
are blue. 
We believe if you'd search this world 
around, 
Lydia Mill officials are the best to be 
~ found. 


Locals. 

On. Thursday, August 28th, mem- 
beps of the Sunshine Club enjoyed a 
delightful picnic ovit at Musgrove, 
known as Horseshoe Falls. The lunch 
Was sperad upon the big rocks. Every- 
one had a grand time. 

The company truck always affords 
much pleasure on such occasions 
helping to take a crowd. 

On Friday afternoon, August 29th, 
between the hours of. 4:30-and. 6 
o'clock, .the Girl Scouts entertamed 
their’ mothers at the Girl Scouts log 
cabin. Punth and crackers were 


 gé¥ved. The mothers were delighted. 


over the good work the Scouts are do-+ 
in 

Rev. C. R. Anderson, pastor of the 
Methodist church, is conducting a se- 
ries of services each evening this 
week at 7:45. Rev. H. E. Griffin, of 
Greenwood, is assisting in the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs’ B. R. Phillips: and 
Miss Frances Phillips, of Camden, 
were the recent guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Shumake. 
~ Mrs. Missouri Huff and Mrs. Mollie 
Brown were the week-end guests of 
Mrs. T. C. Quinn. : 

Mrs. Haskel Williams and children 
have returned home after spending 
several weeks in-Williamston. 

Mrs. Azile McClendon spent Mon- 
day, Sept. ist,-m Greenwood. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. .G. McKinney and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Berry and family 
motored to Abbeville Sunday, Aug: 
Sist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pruitt-Oakley and Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Oakley, of Gold- 
villey were’ the Sunday guests of Mr. 
and Mrs, Sidney Oakley. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. 0. C. Huff, on 
Sunday, Aug. Sist,.a daughter, -De- 
loris Iona. 


Mr. Roy Cobb, of Columbia; is 
spending this week with _his brother. 


Mr. J. R.. Cobb. 


Mrs. J. F. Dean and children spent 
last week in Greer with relatives. 

Mrs. J. B. Weathers, of Woodruff, 
Misses Esther Holmes and ‘Willie 


Thomas, of Spartanburg. “were the 


_ Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. L. W. 
Davis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Dockins, of 
Cimton, recently spent a few days 
with Mr. and Mrs. C.-Culberson, 
Mr. and Mrs. J.. H. Von Hollen 
spent Sunday in Westminster as the 
guests of relatives. 


Mr. and Mrs, C, C, Hill and family 


spent Saturday in Greenwood. 
Troy Lee Hatheock spent Tuesday 
in Batesburg. 
Mr,.and Mrs. J. A; Mills motored 
to Shelby, N. C., Tuesday, Sept, 2nd. 
‘Miss Addie Bell Holtelow, of Clin- 
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ton; recently spent a week with Mra:- 
Eubanks. 


MACON, GA, 


Bibb Number Two News 


Supt. and Mrs? Will Parker return- 
ed last week-end from a delightful 
motor trip to Washington, D.-C., and 
points in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
Mr. Parker says it would be no feat 
at alite drive from. Macon to Wash- 
ington in-a day, previded you got an 
early start° and «kept moving. “We 
found splendid roads,” he said, “hav- 
ing only two short detours, one near 
Charlotte on the trip up and one be- 


tween Cornelia and Gainesville, Ga., ° 


returning.” Mr. Parker saw Wash- 
ington play Detroit and. St. Louis 
while away. and-enjoyed seeing the big 


leaguers. in action. 


.  Qur Sunday School Worker’s: Coun- 
cil held an anthusiastic meeting Mon- 
day and-plans for the fall were made 
in a way that spells bigger things Tor 
the school. The first Sunday in Sep- 
tember will be observed as “Family 
Day’ and the last- Sanday in the 
month will be our annual rally day, 


for which a special program. will Peas 


prepared. 

Girl; Réservés. had a sociak Tues- 
day at the. club -tooms.im the audi- 
torium™ building. Variots..games and 
contests were played until a late hour 
when delicious refreshments” 
served. The girls of Number Two 
troop are anxious for the time to come 
when’ regular meetings willbe. held 
and hope the coming year will prove 


at least twice as good as the one just: | 
drawing to a close. 


Two. hundred and thirty-nine at- 
tefided our Sunday school last Sun- 
day. This. is a splendid mecrease but 
there is still room for more and you 
are invited’ to ‘be present Sunday 
morning and help with this important 
work, 


Mr: J. A: Peacock, overseer in the 


_ Crown. Mill, is very much interested 


in the singing in our Sunday School 
and: asks all who can te be present 
at 9:45 each Sunday morning and help 
in the song service. 

Mrs,-Venie Hinton has returned. to 
her home in Anniston, Ala., after a 
visit. t0 Mrs. Pearl Driggers and Mrs: 
Viola Brown. 

Mrs. Minnie Arnold has returned 
from’ Danville, where she spent two 
weeks*with her mother and other réla- 
tives. 

Mr.-and Mrs. Rufus Fair; Mr: and 
Mrs, Marién Parker, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Hunt and Mrs. Mary Thompson 
went fishing to West Lake last Satur: 
day. They report atiice time: There 
were not énough fish to go round so 
Mr, Fair went to a nearby farm house 


and bought some chickeris and within — 


a short time fried chicken was being 
eta to make up for the shortage of 
8 


The many friends of Miss~ Nellie 


Sanders, who has been er ill, 


The Huminers Club 


. will be glad to know there is an im- 


provement in her condition. 
had a nice 
watermelon cutting last Friday~night. 
Plenty for all and one each for: W. B. 
Tanner and little Willie Hunt, «of 
Crown Mill, to take home. 

It seems that Mr. Rufus Smith and 
President Hunt-of the Hunimers. Club 


agteed to buy-cigars for thé club to 
. SmokeWafter the melon cutting last 


Friday night. Well, there was about 
half a box left and the presidént took 
the remainder. home with, him. He 
notified.Mr. Smith that the club only 
smoked the half Superintendent Smith 


furnished’ and did not. touch the half 
Club president 


that the Hummers 
bought. 


Mr. Henry Harden, ‘section man on 
fly frames, says he blessed with 
plenty’ of company here of laté. He 
has a new visitor at his home every 
week: 
~ Mr, John Meeks has been added to 
our list of good frame hands.” Mr, 
Meeks came from Atlanta. 

We are glad to Welcome Mr. War: 
ren Harden back to Number Two card 
room. Mr. Harden isa bother of Mr. 
Henry.Harden, section. man on _fly 
frames. He is a chip off the old block. 
He is running Mr.-C. C, Russell’s fly 


frame section... We are sorry to re-.: 


port that Mr. Russell is onthe sick 
list but hear he.is improving and 
be back with us real’soon, 

We- are glad to report that. Mis. 
Nora Lyles is improving. We hope to 


esee her back on the job soon. 


Workers Council of Sunday School | 


| Has Meeting 

An “enthusiastic 
Number Two Sunday School was held 
Monday. night, Chairman W.. R. Park- 
er, presiding. 

Officers were elected and Mr. Par- 
ker retained as president and Miss 
King as secretary. 

“The. Sunday school éleetion was 
then held- with the following result: 

Superintendent—M. T. Sammons. 


Assistant superintendent — Rufus ~ 


Smith. 
Secretary—Bardin Summers. 
Asst. Seey.—J. A. Peacock: 
Music director—W.. L. Peacock. 
Treasurer—J; O. Snow. 
Pianist—Miss Joella Thompson. 
Supervisors Primary and Beginners 


Department, Mrs. W. R. Parker and. 


Mrs. A. B. Pincher. 

Assistants, Mrs; C. D. Owens, Mrs. 
J. D. Moats, Mrs. Ruby Lee Stephens, 
Mrs. Jaek Shaw, Miss Hazel Parker. — 

Teachers: Junior Girls. Mrs. Viola 
McCoy; Junior Boys, W. A. Hunt; In- 
termediate . Girls, Miss . Myrtice 
Griggs; Intermediate _Boys: Rufus 
Smith; Co-teachers- Young People’s 
¢lass, Miss Maud King, Supt. -Will 
Parker. Teachers for the Baraca and 
Philathen class will be announced 
later. 

It was decided to observe Family 
Day the first Sunday in September 
and: “Rally Day the last Sunday in 
September.—-Bibb Recorder. 
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FROM BALL ROOM 
TO WEAVE ROOM 


By Ethel Thomas 
- ‘Finding that the next train out was going South, she 
purchased a ticket to Washington and was soon speeding 
om her journey—where? She. did not know—she did not 
care. All places were alike to her now-——any place where 
she could hide in safety “Was a welconie retreat. She 
reached Washington after traveling nearly all night, and 


. haying had. only a few moments sleep the past forty-eight 


hours, she felt. compelled for health's sake to stop over 
and take a féw hours rest. Z 


Going to a fashionable hotel, she had an early oe 
fast and went to her room; and there inthe quiet soli- 
tude of her chamber, she untied the ribbons to look at 
Jack’s flowers. Theirsweet fragrance had oppressed her 
during the whole journey, but she felt that she could 
not lookon them till alone. Now with pale face, com- 


pressed lips and trembling hands, she tendérly lifted the . 
Jovely ¢arnations from the damp-moss-lined still de- 
‘jightfully fresh and fragrant.’ Her breath came “in quick 


dry sdbs and she pressed one hand to her heart as she 


spied the little three-cornored note clinging lovingly to” 


the flowers. Jack had actually -writfen! “With a great 


‘Jump in her throat which seemed about to choke her into 
- suffocation; she read and re-read Jack’s penitent plea for 


pardon and restoration.to favor. Over and over again 
she read the touching lines fill every word seemed burned 


into her bain. Then. with a cry that seemed the wail of 


a soul etervally damned, she fell half conscious across 
her bed, with the flowers and note crushed against her 
breaking heart. Oh, if she could but die! 


to be keenly alive and painfully conscioys of the hell she 
had made-for herself was to be her doom. In bitterest 
agony she cried out: 


“Too late, too late! Oh, God! what have I done’ what 
have-1 done? Oh, to be safe at home with dear, darling 
Jack as in the happy past! Poor boy, how he must have 


suffered to have humbled himself like this—to have writ- 
‘ten-so touchingly. But, oh, God, it’s too late, too late! 


He could never forgive me this desperate.step, even if I 
could forgive his insults—which-I can’t,” she cried des- 
perately. 
haps she was even now the subject of a big New York 
scandal, and Jack’s name disgraced. She could easily 
imagine how gossiping tongues would wag, and how “so- 
ciety’ would enjoy dissecting her character. She could 
not cry; but moaned pitifully In her anguish, wringing her 
trembling hands till the.stones in her costly rings almost 
cut the dainty fingers. 


She took Jack’s gloves and tried to make them stand 


out a8 if fileld with his hands, then she tenderly pressed 
_ her face upon: them, closed. her eyes and tried to.imagine 


that Jack was_with her, and the. past few hours only a 
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Nobody Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


Oh, if merci- 
“fyl unconsciousness would but come to her aid! But no; 


Words failed, but her brain kept busy. -Per- 


H-U-X-T-R-Y! 


Very few folks who see me walking down the 


Street, me with that schéol girl complexion and 


youthful swing, would believe that I am a gram- 
paw, but that’s just what Iam. Why, the flap- 
pers even call: me. sonny, I look so young; and 
hearly everybody .thinks I- am an unmarried 
lounge. lizard, but that grandson of mine is 5 
weeks old today. (He has another gram-paw and 
gram-maw that are trying to-‘horn in on him, but 


We won't even to him. 


of grandsons-there neyer has been 
one like unto this young fellow that I am just 
about-to describe, . He tips the scales at 11 pounds 
and 4-and-one-half.ounces. He parts his hair in 
the middle. His eyes are brown and keen. Those 
fists remind. one’of Turmey-Plus: Those well de- 
veloped legs have a Red Grange curve below the 


knees, and those.arms are living signals to.the 
world to stay out of their reach. 


My, such a boy. His grand-maw can under- 


stand every noise he makes, whether it’s in Eng- 


lish, French, Dutch or Yiddish. ‘She really thinks 
it is her baby. She won't eat cabbage or ham for 


fear that it. won't agree with the-kid.-. She knows _ 


exactly how many times the little fellow has 


batted his eyes since he arrived; and furthermore 


--Shé says that if-he happens not to be a demo- 
érat, he will-be president of the — old U, 8. 
in about 19 and 55. 


This young fellow must stand mighty well in 
this community. He has been the recipient of 184 
beautiful presents, including 19 pairs of shoes and 
27 hair. brushes. 
presents too: vizzly—3 fleeced-lined hippins). He 
asked me to thank his many—admirers for their 
generosity and thoughtfulness and to wish each 


and every one many happy returns. (And by the 


way, he will be needing a suit of — within a 
year of so.) 


The boy’s mother has not had a chance to love 
him. yet on account of his gran-paw and grand- 
maw monopolizing-him. But she keeps the auto- 
mats ready for him at all times and he never gets 
hungry. Instead. of dropping in a nickle, he lets 
out a whine and forthwith he is served. He 
nurses: they didn’t call it that when I was a baby. 
Promptly at 6:22 a. m., and 7:44 a.m., atid 9:33 
a. m., and 11:56 a: ms and 1:11 p. m.,-and 2:22 
p. and 4:44 p. mr, 6216 p. m., ‘and 11:11 
p. m., he is given refreshments. He gets 5 drops 
of water évery 29 minutes and 17 seconds. 


Folks, he’s wondérful, He is a welcome visitor 
at our house. His daddy is so proud of him that 
he has passed the crazy stage dnd is now in the 
idiotic frame. We are-going to do our bést to 
raise him right and keep him out of politics and 
farming and merchandising, but if he wants’ to 


be a preacher, that’s his lookout: You folks must 


came to see him some time. 


we 


(When I was born, I got some 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Leaksville Woolen Mill No. 2 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Our mill is still.on short time, bent we are mak- 
ing such lovely blankets there is bound to be a 
big sale for thern when cool days begin to come. 

That was a sweet poem that Nellie Cole wrote. 
and-I’m sure everyone enjoyed it. 

Mr. Walter Pope was recently called to Rock- 
ingham to see nis little son, Walter Jra-who was 
sick, 

The mother of Mrs. W. E. Wilkerson of Thom-. 
asboro, also Mr, M. Stewart.is siek.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Williams, of Union, recently 
visited his sisté¥, Miss Annie Williams, 

Mr. Chester Quick, and mother, Mrs. Mary. 
Quick, Mrs. J. C. Kirby and two children of Dilton, 
S. C., visited Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Stewart, Sunday. 

The company is doing a lot to heautify the 
village. The houses are being painted apd sand 
is being hauled into. the yards, : 

3 FANNING. 


SOME INTERESTING REPORTS OF ACTIVI: 
TIES IN BIBB CO. COMMUNITIES 
PORTERDALE, GA 


Boy Seout Report 

I’m afraid when you hear a repott of the Boy 
Scout activities for the past year, all of you club 
members and visitors. present, will: want to join 
our troop. 
enthusiasm, as a glance at our roll will show. 

Of the 50 boys who have joined since the first 
of the year we now have 34 active Boy Scouts. 
We have lost niné who moved away. One lost 
because of parental objections, and six“have been 
dropped for misconduct. 

On. account of business interfering with -his 
scout duties our scout master has: been able to 
attend only a few meetings, but. undér the able 
leadership of our assistantscout master, Prof. 
E. J. Brown we fee! that we are accomplishing 
good work, 

Besides -our training mentally and morally, 
which means so much to all of us, and especially 
to boys of scout age, we have taken part in the 
following physical and social events: 

We have had35 regular meetings with an aver- 
age attendance of 30 members. 

Six outings. 

Five out-of-town trips, to Macon, to Oxford, to 
Covington, to Salem camp meeting and to Emory 
University. 

have had 12 basketball games: 

Twenty-five local baseball games. 


Six baseball games with Milstead and Macon. 


Fifteen local indoor baseball games. 

One indoor baseball game with Macon. . 

Fifteen service ball games. 

Ten local football games. 

Two football games with cies 

One track meet. , 

We observed National Ssaiding week; clean-up 
week, physical education and gym week, with an 
average of 25 taking. part. 

Twenty-five boys were given free physical ex- 


We are growing in numbers and in 
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aminations. and four boys were taught to swim.” 


Uniforms were bought for the scouts, and they 
were allowed to pay a small amount each week, 
thus all of the scouts payed for their own suits. 

We helped with the church Christmas trees and 
helped deliver packages Chrastmas. 

We put out four fires during the year. * 

During the early summer we had shop and 


-Kvans, 


longer alone. 


September 11, 1930 
hideous dream. Oh;.it-was pitiful, but too late! She had 


taken this desperate step and must go on to the bitter. 


end. And what was that to be? 
After spending the whole day jn a vain endeavor to 


sleep, Theo decided to spend the night. She slept towards 


morning, and far up into the day, but arose with A 


wretched headache, anda feeling of terrible oppression. 


She had refreshments brought to her room and in the 
afternoon, finding that she could no longer hear her own 
company, she made her way to’ the -ladies’ parlor’ and 
soon made friends with a pretty little girl of four sum- 
mers, Who was there with her mother from Lynehbure, 
Va. 
Theo half unconsciously wondered if a little child of her 
own would have effected her life—and Jack’s. Ella pres- 
ently brought her mother to.“see the pretty lady” and 
gave them a quaint introduction: 


“Miss Feeo Gway, this is my muvver, this is Miss Feeo 
Gway. Il_hope you'll be dood friends, cause I love-you 
bofe, amen,” The-child’s mother smiled -fondly on her 
little girl, then turning with simple grace and dignity: to 
Theo, she offered her hand, saying kindly: “Mrs. Annie 
Evans, is my: name, Miss Gray,” with a hurried glance 
over the neat. black-robed figure before her, nd wonder- 
ing that one so young and lovely should be-se sad. 

“Mrs. Gray,” corrected Theo, as she took the -profféred 


hand, and looked into the lady’s bright face, om own very 
pale. 


if you don’t come with me and,-—weil, be disappoint: 

“Everybody minds my muvver, an’ ’ou’ll have to do it 
too,” declared Ella, kissing Theo’s hand affectionately. 


“ED will be delighted, since I\am sure that you really : 
wish me to.” 


“Now, that’s right. . I like your honest confasalon that 
you at first doubted my sincerity, though?” laughed Mrs. 
“And do you féel sufficeintly rested to go tonight 
as lL intended? not. I wil wait until tomorrow,” kindly. 

“Oh, not for worlds would J have you change yéur plans 
on my account. I shall be all right; now that Iam no 
It’s simply awful to have no one to-talk 
with—no company except ones own thoughts — in a 
erowd, yet al] alone,” 
little Elia. 

Mrs. Evans looked thoughtfully at the besiutiful girl, 
and a shade of anxiety crept fora moment over-her face. 
Had she been too fast, she wondered? She knew abso- 


lutely nothing concerning this fair sad girl; why was she 


so ready to believe in and trust her? But then, she had 
learned by experienee that she could always safely stick 
to her first impressions—she never had been fooled——and 
little Ella’s intuition was simply perfect. . 

Theo’s thoughts were something of the same, ard lodk- 


ing up suddenly with Ella’s arms twimed around her neck--— 


she smiled through unshed tears: 

“It is strange, “isn’t it—the way we have progressed. 
I never knew anything like it before. One would think 
we were old friends.” 


Little Ella Evans was a most interesting child and’ 


Theo shuddered, to kiss 
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September 11, 1930 

"Well, it might be strange for some people—but for me 
my friends would tell you that it is just like me,” 
laughed Mrs. Evans. “And I -have learned that I may 
safely love and trust all whe win the confidence of Ella.” 


“But it is strange tome, and so refreshing to meet one 
so, unaffected, so genuinely kind and sympathetic, ‘so de- 
lightfelly informal. It is one of the sweetest little ex- 


periences of my life,” continued_Theo, warmly. 


“T ama true Southérner,” returned Mrs. Evans, proud- 
ly, with a merry twinkle in her eyes and a playful drawing 
up of her shoulders, as if that assertion made any other 
explanation ‘unnecessary. Then eartiestly: 

“Kind thoughts, kind words, kind looks, kind aets and 
warm hand shakes——these are a secondary means of grace 
when people are in trouble and fighting wnseen battles,” 
says Dr. John Hall. “Anyhow, I know they are mighty 
cheap and. never expect.to be stingy in that line,” .and 
her face. glowed witha light that was indeed beautiful, 
and made Theo almost held her breath in awe, while into 


her heart ¢ame a. Strong inexpressable longing—an infi- 
nite craving for an infinite stilling, and a consciousness of. 


unfathomed soul-depths, restless, vast and broad. 


Mrs. Evans was little above medium height and rather 
~ inclined to-stoutness,; but in her neat and inexpetsive dark 
linen Coat suit which fitted her to perfection, one would 
have called her figure perfect in its graceful outlines. Her 
eyes were an honest blue and sparkled with good humor, 
her hair alrhost a pure gold, and her fair cheeks. glowed 
with.the bloom.of good health"and sweet temper. She 
seemed altogether at.peace with hérself and all the world 
and in perfect harmony with life asshe found it. 


~- As they were about to board the train for Lynchburg, 
Theo. caught sight .of a man who_had just arrived, and 
with'a smothered exclamation of dismay she drew her 
veil doWn more. securely-and made. almost frantic haste 
to get inside the train. 
peered. cautiously from the window, and relieved to 
_ see Clarence DuBose-enter a carriage and drive away. He 
“had not seen or fecognized her she was sure, but oh, what 
a. harrow escape! Why was he there? Had he dared 
to follow her? And her cheeks blazed with indignation: 
For a few moments she was almost overcome-with a terri- 
ble presentment of coming evil, and sank back in her seat 


pale and trembling. She spoke in a low voice to Mrs. 
Evans: 


“Forgive know you think -I am acting like a 
crazy thing—but I saw a gentleman out there whose at- 
tentions are éxtremely distasteful to me—one who I had 
hoped never to: see again. I-was a little afraid at first that 
che had followed me. Have you ever meta man whom 
you did not trust.and almost loathed when he was out of 


sight, and yet when in his presence felt that he possessed 


“No, | don’t think I ever have,” was the thoughtful 
reply. “But I can tell you one thing—he'd better let you 


alone while you are in my care,” and Mrs. Evans looked 
thoroughly competent to protect*her charge. 
“Am sure I was foolishly alarmed. ~Heis in the insir- 


Soon as they were seated, Theo = 
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woodwork éach afternoon, some of our work being 
onlisplay at’Clayton Drug Store. 

We-‘have hada scout play,—assisted in several 
church programs, four outdoor programs, and one 
big. stunt night. 


Twenty-five boys attended Camp Ben Hawkins 
The scouts 


at Byron. Ga., for a week in ‘June. 
paying all expenses exceft actual camp expenses. 
The scouts have raised $90.58 during the year and 
now, have.$12.15 in the treasury. 

To you who are hearing this tt may seem rather 
dull, but if each scout could tel} just what it has 


umeant to him to-be-a scout for*a year, I’m sure 


it would-make a very interesting tale. 
We are beginring to. realize that we have a big 


part in making “Porterdale a cleaner. and safer 


place to live, and that our loyalty to parents, 
teachers, school, churches, to the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company and to our beloved leader, Prof. 
E. J. Brown, ¢annot be better shown than by 


peering the scout oath, 


“On my. honor I will do my. best to do ‘my 
duty to God and my country. 


. “To dbey the scout laws; To help other peo- 


ateall times. 
3..“To keep myself physically stfong; mentally 


awake; and morally straight: 
JAMES COOK, First Class Scout, 


secretary. and Treasurer. 


Report of the Pep Club 
The Pep Clubis composed of young men of the 
teen age. Our objective is the building of strong 


Christian manhood’ and a fine wholesome. com- 


munity spirit. 

We have a total enrdéliment of 61. Nine mem- 
bers were dropped. because they moved from our 
village and we tost one of our members by death. 
We now have an active membership of 50, 

Our club has been self-sustaining. During the 
year we have had-~ $50.00 paid into the treasury. 
The club has paid out $47.50, oeyone a balance _of 
$2.50. 


On this night the celebration of our first birth- 


day, we make the following report; 

Thirty regular meetings. An average attend- 
ance of 25. 

Sixteen football games, 6 visiting, 10 local, 

Eight outdoor baseball ganies. 

Sixteen local basketball games. 

Twelve service ball games. 

Twenty-eight baseball games, 12 visiting, 16 
locgl. 

Seventy-five handball games. - 

One week-end camp, 17 present. 

One golf course and recreation park completed 
and dedicated. 

Three wienie roasts. 

Four socials, 


Two church programs given by club in absence 


of pastors. 

Three outdoor programs assisted in. . 

One week vocational ruidance studies. - 

Stories of sex talks @fid discussions. 

Helped 7h annua! stunt night.” 

Helped sponsor Christmas track meet. 

‘“Big” trip to Atlanta: 

Representatives attended “Hi” conference. 

Helped sponser “Go to Chureh Sunday,” each 
month. 

Two weeks’ Bible course—average attendance 
14-1 project as result of study, 

Quite .a number of sick calls were made and 
two funeral wreaths given. . 

Before closing we want to thank the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company for making this work possi- 
ble and.awgo all-of our good friends, especially the 
ladies for their splendid help and co-operation. 

Our elub is looking forward to a gfeater club 
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year for 1930-1981 and with the test of the Bibb 

family we determine to “Keep on Keeping on.” 

| CARL ELKINS, President. 
Four-Square Club 

About a year ago twelve of thé young men-of 

our town met with Mr. Brown and organized a 

club, which we named The Four-Square Club. -As 


a club we have two objectives, first, to develop — 


‘youfig men into a four-square man} second, to 
create, maintain and extérid throughout the com- 
munity. a high standard of Christian living. . 
ean truthfully say that our club has been trying 
to carry out these ideas and we have carried on 
a very active pregram for one year. “Our club is 
divided into two divisions, the boys who méet at 
night and those who meet-at day. 


Thirty-eight regular méetings of night club—. 


average attendance 12. 
Bight socials. 


“Go to Church Sunday” sponsored and observed 


each month—average attendance 126. 

One week of Bible study and discussion observ- 
ed—average attendance 40. 

Six trays sent, 

Six families helped-financially, a. 

Eight funerals, assisted in. 

Eight funeral wreaths sent. 

One ‘regular committee functioning in the visi- 
tation of the Sick. 

Twelve football games (locals). 

Five visiting teams. 

Ninety-Five service ball games. 

Forty-eight indoor baseball games. 

Thirty basketball games. 

Forty-five local ‘baseball games. 

Twelve gold baseballs awarded. 

Thirty-five honor letters. 

One hotseshoe tournament. 

Seven entertainments to large audiences. ~~ 

One night school sponsored. 

One boxing club and tournament. 

One local baseball league. 

Two -outside baseball leagues. 

Fifteen men joined the church. : 

Five swimming parties—average attendance 40. 
' Oux work has been self-sustaining. We Have 
raised $579.90 during the year and have now a 
balance of $57.19 in thé treasury. 


We wish to thank the Bibb Manufacturing. 


Company and Mr. Jack Porter for making this 
work possible and also Mr. TaYlor, Miss Belcher, 
the Misses: Tanners and all our friends and boost- 


ers for their splendid help and co-operation:* We». 


look forward to greater. things for-the Four. 
Square Club in the years to come. We pledge to 
it our loyalty and hearty support so that we may 
have a share in this great work. ; 
Respectfully submitted, | 

HAROLD GATES, 
President, 


. THREE OF A KIND 

‘The small datghter of a motor car tire sales- 
man was playing on the lawn of their home when 
her attention was attracted, for the first time,. by 
triplets. She ran excitedly into the housé,erying, 
“Mother, mother, I’ve just seen’ twins and “2 
spare.” —London_Tit-Bits. 


‘GET-RICH-QUICK DISCIPLE. * 


Financier’s. Son—‘‘Mother, I have an idea.” 
Mother—“W ell ?”’ 

Son—‘Lend me ten shillings, but only give me 
five, and then I shall owe ‘you five and. you ‘will 
owe me five and so we shall be quits.”—Passing 
Show (London). 
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ance bysiness and probably had work: to’ do here. He | 
could not possibly know that I had Jett New York,” re. 
turned Theo, bravely trying to banish ‘her fears as the 


train gave the signal to start, and was soon in motion. 


Now dear, I will take this empty. seat justdn front of 
us, and then you cah have room to curl up and take~a 
nap. You look almost worn out,< A hice little snooze will 
Try it,” advised -Mrs. Evans, as she 
changed her seat and placed a pillow for Theo, who grate- 
fully. accepted ‘it and leanéd back: wearily, closing her 
eyes. Sleep! ah, could she ever sleep again? The air 
seemed stifling and her heart was heavy and oppressed. 


refresh you lots. 


Oh, how she longed to find some atiiet restful spot, where § 
she would feel at ease and be content--where she would 
no longer be driven desperaté by that restless, unsatisfied 
and inexpressable longing for something beyond reach. 
Was she always to have that térrible pain at her heart. 
she wondered? Was ‘she to go her wholedife with. that 
awful crying, hurigvering.and thirsting for she knew not 
what? Jack’s glove and pictire still nestled on her heart 
and the box of carnations Was carried carefully in: her 
hands, with the little loye note hidden inside. She would 
keep these treasurés as sacred«memories of the past—oh, 
inconsistency past -~whith sheawished to forget. 
At last, utterly exhausted, Theo fell’into a troubled 
sleep and was awakened only when Mrs. Evans gently 
stroked her hair and informed her that the next stop 
would be Lynchburg. They soon.reached the depot and 
procuring a carriage, Mrs. Evans gave lier address to the 
driver, and they went spinnitig through the deserted but 
beautifully lighted streets of the city, 800n arriving 2t a ~ 
tiny fotr-roomed cottage which seemed to Theo a very 


doll house: There were rows and like. 
this one, and Theo wondéred ho riend could be 


sure she had reached. the right place. 


“Dear me, excuse me, but you look so young to be mar- 
ried, And you have recently Jost some dear one?” gently 
touching the girl’s black dress. The tears welled up into 
Theo’s dark eyes. The voice was so kind and sympathetic; 
she could not resent the familiar speech. Lost a loved 
one! Ah, had she not lost the dearest and most loved? 


She answered: 


tion. 


“Yes, oh, yes—my husband,” almost choking withemo-~ [| 


“Oh; do forgive would not “have- wounded you 
thus for the world,” eriéd Mrs. Evans in distress, clasping 
Theo’s rand in both her own. “It is my fortune to have 
a dreadfully unruly ‘tongue, and I am always blundering 


hurting someone, and oki, so unintentionally: And 


you are all alone? Come and sit down,” leading Theo to 


a wide comfortable settee away from the 


crowd. 


chattering 


“All alone, Mrs.-Evans,—here and everywhere, so 


_a8 relatives are concerned. Tam. an-orphan, as well-as a 


widow. And oh, yousdon* know how thankful I am for 
the pleasure and ‘comfort of Having some one to talk 


with,” lifting Ella to -a.seat between-them. 


(To Be Gontinued) 
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